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Introduction 


By downloading this book you have taken your first steps on the road to veganism. Some find 
it to be a short road, a quiet stroll on a summer’s day with an easy breeze and plenty to 
marvel at along the way. Others find it an uphill struggle, a steep climb on uneven ground. 
Whichever path you end up on, this book will give you everything you need to keep travelling 
on the road. This is no A-to-B journey, and so this book isn’t a roadmap to a predetermined 
destination - being vegan is a process of striving which none of us are ever really done with. 


What this book can provide is a tried and tested method for going vegan; a practical 
guidebook to help you deal with some of the obstacles youre likely to encounter along the 
way. As for how to use it, the structure was designed for you to be able to dip in and out of it 
as you please. Each section is self-contained, so you should be able to skip between chapters 
according to your needs without getting lost. You can read this back to front if you’d like to, 
and if you’re coming into this without much prior knowledge then that may well be the best 
thing for you to do. But the chances are good that this isn’t the first resource you’ve used or 
even the first attempt you’ve made, so feel free to skip ahead in places. 


Since this isn’t an attempt at an academic treatment of the topic, the referencing used is 
informal, and is designed to function more for the purposes of further reading than academic 
sourcing, though I have tried to ensure that all the sources used are reliable, unbiased and 
verifiable. Being a digital text, I have decided to exclusively reference texts and other sources 
which are readily accessible online, so that they can be read and verified without the use of 
any additional materials. 


I have tried to keep this work as accessible as possible, where I do deal with animal rights 
philosophy and theory I try to keep things simple, so it won’t require any prior knowledge of 
ethics or philosophy to follow it. I have done my best to cater for everyone insofar as I am 
able to, regardless of disability, location or individual circumstance. The mantra throughout 
this book is simply to ‘do your best,’ but what your best looks like is different for everyone - 
and that’s okay. 


Like any road less travelled, there will be difficulties along the way. This road can be exciting 
and frustrating in turns, but I can honestly say that walking it has been one of the most 
profoundly positive decisions I have ever made and it can be for you, too. There is a saying in 
the vegan community - that your only regret will be that you didn’t do it sooner. With that in 
mind, let’s do it sooner and take our next steps on the wonderful road to veganism. I hope 
that you enjoy the journey. 


What is Veganism? 


The answer to the question ‘what is veganism?’ sounds like it should be a simple one, and it 
is, but the common conception of veganism is often misleading; it doesn’t quite match up 
with how we vegans think of our own identity and our movement. The Vegan Society, who 
first coined the term veganism, describe it as: 


A philosophy and way of living which seeks to exclude, as far as is possible and practicable 
- all forms of exploitation of, and cruelty to, animals for food, clothing or any other 
purpose." 


You'll see many definitions for what veganism is and isn’t, but this one is the most 
authoritative, and the one that you'll find most vegans will agree on. Before we unpack that 
definition, let’s look at what veganism is not. 


Veganism is, absolutely and unequivocally, not a diet. That may seem obvious, but it’s an odd 
realisation for many who have spent time researching veganism on any social media site, to 
find it dominated by pictures of, and discussions of, food. Food is a big part of veganism to be 
sure, but veganism is not buddha bowls, it is not faux meats, it is not yoga instructors eating 
watermelon halves with a spoon. Veganism is a philosophy and a way of living, it includes a 
dietary component, but a diet is not all that it is. If someone eats a plant-based diet but 
chooses not to follow a vegan lifestyle then they’re eating plant-based, and while all vegans 
eat a plant-based diet, not all people who eat plant-based are vegan. 


Veganism is also not a boycott. It’s tempting to think of veganism in purely negative terms, 
‘vegans do not eat this, vegans do not support that’ but to think this way is to do a disservice 
to veganism and the immeasurably positive influence it can have in a person’s life. Veganism 
is, at its core, a positive philosophy. It is about what we can do, not what we cannot. It is 
about what we can do to make a difference in our own lives, to the world we live in and to the 
beings we share it with. 


Veganism is also not a set of rules or a complete ethical system. There are no Ten 
Commandments to dictate how we should behave, how we should approach every situation 
or how we should think about any ethical dilemma; from abortion to euthanasia. Veganism 
touches on many movements and its advocacy includes many social justice issues. But, at its 
heart, veganism is a specific position on a specific topic - namely, the rights of animals. 
Veganism provides loose principles which are, most of the time, open to some interpretation. 
It won’t tell you how to behave, it'll just offer some guidelines on how to respond to specific 
ethical issues in our world. 


The core principle behind veganism is one that is common in many philosophies, and that is 
simply to do less harm. Veganism is about treading lightly in the world, about minimising 
the impact we have on the planet and its citizens, including members of other species. 
Veganism as a philosophy fully acknowledges that living a life that is completely free of harm 
is not possible, hence the as far as is possible and practicable line in that definition. 
Veganism only asks us to do better, to do our best. What veganism can offer is by no means a 


perfect solution to the world’s problems, but it is something practical that anyone, and I do 
mean anyone, can do to make their world a little bit better. 


As vegans, we believe that animals should have some fundamental rights, including the right 
to live their own lives and therefore not to be exploited for human gain. Acknowledging that 
animals should not be exploited isn’t just theoretical though, it of course has practical 
implications. Following this philosophy means that as vegans we avoid eating meat and fish, 
as well as any other products derived from animals, such as dairy, eggs or honey. It also 
means that we avoid animal fabrics, animal tested cosmetics, using animals for 
entertainment or treating animals as objects in any other way. 


By avoiding contributing to these industries, we demonstrate our commitment to the belief 
that animals deserve rights - that they are not ours to eat, wear, use or experiment on. We 
also hope that by abstaining from the products of animal exploitation, we will directly affect 
the public demand for these products, since reduced demand results in fewer animals being 
exploited and killed. The more people who are vegan, the more this impact can be seen in the 
world, so while you may not feel like you can make much of a difference as an individual, as a 
vegan you would be part of a large movement seeking change through collective action. This 
is a very powerful thing. 


So being vegan isn’t just about what we do or don’t do, it’s about how we behave towards our 
fellow animals, and how we view their place in the world relative to ours. It is not a list of dos 
and don'ts, but a comprehensive philosophy and ethical stance. Veganism is a powerful 
statement against exploitation; an act of protest against a system that is built on the backs of 
suffering animals. 


The Method 


There are many effective methods for going vegan, from going cold Tofurkey to a slow 
transition over several weeks or months. There is really no Best™ way to go vegan. These 
methods will be covered in a later chapter in some detail, but what this book offers is a set of 
principles which should encompass all these other methods, allowing you to choose how you 
want to approach it while still offering you a structured framework to work with. In my own 
advocacy, I have spoken to hundreds of people about their journeys into veganism, and the 
route I offer now is based on those conversations on what has worked for them and for me. 
While everyone is different, most successful transitions have a great deal in common and 
seem to follow some familiar stages, which have formed basis for what I believe to be an 
effective four-step process to going vegan. 


Step One: Get inspired 


This is all about igniting that initial passion for going vegan, as this drive is something that is 
needed to get through some of the initial difficulties you are likely to experience. This is the 
single greatest indicator as to whether or not someone will maintain their veganism - not 
individual situation, not support network, not wealth. Inspiration is key. 


Step Two: Get educated 


All the inspiration in the world won’t help if you just don’t know what you're doing. This is 
the nitty gritty of going veganism in terms of which products to avoid, why, and what to 
replace them with. One of the greatest challenges most vegans deal with is usually the one 
that most surprises them, which is the hostility and criticism from those around them. Being 
educated on the theory behind veganism, animal rights, animal farming and animal ethics is 
extremely important. This section will equip you with all the basic knowledge you'll need, 
and will hopefully help dispel some of your own misgivings and misconceptions as well. 


Step Three: Transition 


This is the part where you actually begin to put into practice everything you have learnt and 
achieved in the first two steps. This is where we begin to move away from animal products 
and towards a plant-based diet and a vegan lifestyle. You may feel like this is the tough part, 
but if you’ve done everything in the first two steps then you should be prepared to begin 
cutting out animal products or even do it all at once. 


Step Four: Commitment 


This is the step that is much less obvious, but no less important. It is all very well going 
vegan, but the problem is staying vegan when the documentaries you watched feel like a 
distant memory, but the cheese pizza you’re craving very much does not. This step gives you 
methods on how to stay motivated, how to engage with veganism on a deeper level and what 
your next steps may be moving forward. This section also includes a little bit about vegan 
activism and how to get involved, if that’s something you're interested in. 


This method allows a great deal of flexibility in how you approach the process of 
transitioning, and offers a helpful framework to make your journey as simple as possible. It 
will help keep you focused on the road ahead, but this is by no means a straight path. You 
will take wrong turns, you will trip up or end up going around in circles. Mistakes are 
normal, even experienced vegans make them. The important thing is to recognise these as 
the learning experiences they are, rather than viewing them as barriers to your veganism. 


Remember, veganism is not dogmatic and it isn’t something you can win or lose; we are all at 
different stages and perfection is not possible. So long as you truly are doing your best, no 
one can ask more of you than that. 
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Step One: Inspiration 


Why Go Vegan? 


If youre reading this book, you are likely already considering veganism, if not already 
planning to transition. Nonetheless, it is worthwhile to spend some time discussing why you 
should go vegan, as part of the process of creating and maintaining that initial inspiration. 
This section may also help you explain your decision to others later, because that dreaded 
‘why did you go vegan?’ question is going to come up early and often. The reasoning that you 
most identify with will depend on your own personality and worldview - some people arrive 
at veganism because of an emotional experience, others for spiritual reasons, and for some it 
is purely a rational decision. In this section we will explore some of the many reasons to 
adopt a plant-based diet and vegan lifestyle. 


Animal Rights 


While there are various facets to veganism, a belief in the rights of animals is central to the 
philosophy behind our movement. As vegans, we believe that animals should have some 
fundamental rights granted to them by merit of their being sentient individuals. There is a 
great deal of discussion in the community on what precisely those rights should be, but there 
are at least a few ideas that the majority of vegans can agree on. 


First and foremost, animals have a right to life. This is as simple as it sounds; animals have 
the right to live, regardless of how ‘useful’ or profitable those lives are to anyone else, just as 
you and I do. This sounds obvious, and even many non-vegans will agree with it in principle, 
but in practice it is this fundamental right that is violated when we choose to eat, wear and 
experiment on animals. No matter how ‘kindly’ an animal is treated before they are sent to 
slaughter, no matter how large their cage or field, the mere act of taking away their life to 
serve humans ends is unethical, on the grounds that an animal’s right to their own life is 
being disregarded in service to human interests. 


Animals also have the right to self-determination, insofar as we can give it to them. This 
means that ideally, animals should be allowed to determine the course of their own lives and 
to pursue their own interests. They shouldn’t be kept in cages for our amusement, or have 
their will bent towards our own purposes. It is often argued in industries like wool or egg 
production that these products ‘don’t kill animals.’ While this isn’t even technically true (as 
we shall discuss later), even if it were, exploiting animals for profit would still be in violation 
of their right to self-determination. 


In this same vein, animals have the right to bodily autonomy. This means that the body of an 
animal is owned by the animal, to do with as they will, not to be subject to exploitation, 
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profiteering or manipulation. This means that even if an animal is not physically hurt as a 
result of their exploitation, it would still be unacceptable to take what they produce and use it 
to benefit us, rather than allowing animals to benefit from their own production. An example 
of this would be taking honey from a beehive, rather than allowing them to make use of the 
result of their own labour. 


Finally, there are some, such as the prominent philosopher and legal scholar Gary Francione, 
who contend that the only right animals really require is the right not to be regarded as 
property. It is, he argues, the property status of animals that is at the core of their 
mistreatment; it is this which allows us to exploit and abuse them on such a staggering scale 
and still have it be perfectly legal. If animals were not considered property, they would be 
granted some of the same legal protections from abuse which are granted to humans. As long 
as animals are considered property, they will be subject to human exploitation. 


It is worth noting that you do not have to believe that humans and animals are equal to be 
vegan, and certainly not that animals should have the exact same rights that humans do. 
Vegans simply acknowledge the fact that animals are worthy of moral consideration, and so 
should have some fundamental rights. Animals will never need the right to vote, but they 
clearly do have preferences - preferring to live, to not to be in pain, to have access to 
comfortable shelter and adequate food. The decision to refuse to take these preferences into 
consideration when making moral decisions which will clearly affect animals simply cannot 
be justified. 


Using animals for our own benefit ignores these rights and treats the lesser interests of 
humans as more important than the greater interests of animals. There are times when the 
interests of your own group will be favoured over the interests of any other group, and in 
cases where your needs outweigh theirs that may be justified. In the case of eating animals 
though, our desire to eat their flesh is being weighed against the animal’s right to live, it 
seems obvious that we would be acting selfishly if we favoured our own lesser desires over 
their greater needs. Yet, this is exactly what we do to millions of animals every single day. 


Animal Welfare 


Animal welfare is not just a concern for vegans; almost everyone believes that animals 
shouldn’t be harmed unnecessarily and should be treated as ‘humanely’ as possible - even if 
they are to be killed and eaten. In practice though, most consumers have either never really 
tried to find out the truth about how the animals on their plates lived and died, or have been 
purposely deceived on the subject. Many people seem to approve of small-scale, local 
farming where animals are ‘treated like family,’ the consensus being that so long as an 
animal is treated well before their death, then it is justified to kill them for food, clothing and 
many other purposes. In practice, however, most animal products are produced in intensive 
or ‘factory’ farms. Internationally, around two-thirds” of farmed animals are raised in 
factory farms. In the US that figure is as high as 95%". 
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Almost everyone claims to oppose this system, yet despite our professed beliefs about animal 
suffering, if we are honest with ourselves, most of us financially support factory farming 
even if we don’t agree with it in principle. This is at least partially because people don’t tend 
to quite grasp how pervasive factory farming really is. Meat, eggs or dairy are never labelled 
‘factory farmed,’ after all, and usually come with open green fields printed on the label. But if 
you re buying meat from a fast food restaurant, or low-cost animal products from just about 
any supermarket, the chances are good that you are funding factory farming. So, despite our 
acknowledgements of the evils of factory farming, most of us are still directly funding it 
without giving it much thought. Perhaps it is just easier not to know, or at least to pretend 
that we don’t. 


The factory farming model is based on the principle of maximising profit while reducing 
costs as much as possible. This means more animals packed into smaller spaces, raised to 
grow as large as possible as quickly as possible, then sent off to slaughter. Most of these 
animals endure treatment that would be illegal if it were done to almost any other animal, 
languishing in filthy, overcrowded conditions where even their most basic needs for comfort 
and socialisation are not being met. Many will never see the sun until they are sent to their 
deaths. Under this system, welfare will always come second to profit, as animals are treated 
as mere commodities, as numbers in a profit margin rather than as sentient individuals with 
their own lives, personalities and emotions. Where an animal’s right to life has been ignored, 
their welfare will never be taken seriously. 


The difficulty for those who believe in animal welfare but not animal rights is that it is very 
difficult to know precisely how any given animal product has been produced. Most 
consumers have never seen the farms that produce the food they eat, and terms like ‘free 
range’ legally mean very little. Most farms are infamously secretive about what goes on there, 
and any active animal rights activist will tell you how difficult it is to gain access. 


If farms are secretive, slaughterhouses are even more so, and in many cases even the farmers 
raising the animals haven’t seen the inside of the facilities that process their livestock. If you 
try to arrange a visit to just about any slaughterhouse you will be routinely denied. The only 
reason we know anything at all about the abuses that take place there is due to the work of 
undercover investigators and industry whistle-blowers. This presents a problem for the 
‘ethical’ meat eaters, since if we can’t even see inside these places, and in many cases it is 
illegal to document what goes on inside them, then how can we possibly have any guarantee 
of animal welfare? 


What people tend to underestimate most, is just how prevalent animal cruelty really is. In 
animal farming, cruelty is not the exception, it is the norm. Searing the beaks off chickens, 
cutting the tails from pigs, castrating male animals without any anaesthetic, grinding male 
chicks alive because they do not produce eggs - these are standard industry practices, not 
isolated acts of malice. These are not performed by companies simply to be cruel, they are 
just reflective of the economic reality of farming animals for profit; these are the ways in 
which costs are cut. It is just not commercially viable for an egg company to keep around 
male birds who will not produce eggs, nor a dairy farm to keep male calves who won’t 
produce milk. Profit is always placed above lives, without exception, simply because it has to 
be in order to effectively exploit animals for profit. 
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Even on farms where animals are treated reasonably well, at least by industry standards, 
these animals will still be sent to slaughter at a mere fraction of their life expectancy. In fact, 
they will usually end up at the exact same slaughterhouses as their factory farmed 
counterparts. The same ruthless efficiency seen in farms also applies to slaughterhouses, 
with facilities processing as many animals as possible in as little time as possible. 


Animals are often visibly frightened on the way to the slaughter line, many can smell the 
blood, hear the screams of their fellow animals, or are even forced to witness the death of 
other animals before their turn is up. The sheer volume of animals being processed demands 
that each slaughter is generally performed very quickly, with some facilities processing tens 
of thousands of animals per day. The pace and difficult working conditions mean that 
mistakes are common, from mis-stunning animals to essential equipment malfunctioning, 
the result being animals who are alive and conscious far further along the production line 
than they are intended to be. 


This means that even if you can find a farm that doesn’t routinely abuse their animals, you 
only eat meat from this farm, excluding any restaurants, take-away or supermarket bought 
animal products, you would have no more idea of how that animal died than you would for 
factory farmed meat. In fact, when you factor in the sheer effort that would be required to 
know for sure how the animal on your plate lived and died, it would probably be a great deal 
easier (not to mention more accessible) to just not consume any animal products at all. 


Human Rights 


While conversations surrounding veganism do tend to focus on the rights and welfare of 
animals, many of us view veganism as an intersectional movement, meaning that we are 
concerned with more than just animals and their treatment. All oppression is linked, and all 
forms stem from the idea that some lives are worth less than others. Humans are of course 
exploited in ways that animals are not, yet many of the mechanisms involved in the 
oppression of animals are employed in every other kind of systematic exploitation. We 
objectify those we wish to exploit, we make them other, we assert that they are ‘not like us’ 
and insist we are superior to them according to what are, generally speaking, fairly arbitrary 
criteria. 


The classical arguments in favour of exploiting animals have all been used to defend 
exploiting humans throughout our history, that it’s normal, natural, necessary, claims about 
‘natural’ hierarchy, that exploiting a group is actually somehow in their best interests. We 
believe that living beings should have rights, yet throughout history we have qualified this by 
saying ‘except for them.’ The groups we have decided to exclude from our circle of moral 
consideration have changed throughout the years, but the ways in which we use our power 
against the powerless remains largely the same. 


Even without acknowledging the interlinked nature of animal and human oppression, there 
are several compelling reasons to boycott animal products purely from a human rights 
perspective. Animal agriculture comes with many human rights concerns, perhaps chief 
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among them is the plight of slaughterhouse workers. Treatment of course depends on the 
company employing them, but as a group, slaughterhouse workers are some of the most 
exploited workers of any industry, with both their physical and mental health suffering as a 
result. 


Personal testimonies reveal the psychological harm being inflicted on workers, as well as the 
lack of support available to them.” This means that slaughterhouse workers are much more 
likely than the general population to suffer from problems with alcohol and substance 
abuse.? They are also much more likely to suffer from mental health issues such as PTSD 
from working under extremely stressful conditions.* These workers also have astonishingly 
high rates of injury due to a high pressure, dangerous working environment.® 


The Human Rights Watch reports that the industry routinely avoids administering their 
workers’ compensation, by systematically failing to recognise and report claims, or purposely 
delaying or denying them. There have been many reported cases of companies threatening to 
take reprisals against those workers who do claim compensation for workplace injuries.° 
Many workers are poor immigrants or other marginalised people with few other choices.’ 


It is not only workers who are affected - large farming facilities produce more than 400 
different harmful gases and a staggering amount of waste, which pollutes local air, streams 
and waterways.® Communities surrounding these facilities are constantly exposed to 
hydrogen sulphide, which can cause flu-like symptoms, with high concentrations of exposure 
even leading to brain damage. Methane, another gas surrounding communities are 
constantly exposed to, can lead to vision problems, heart palpitations, brain damage, 
respiratory problems, and can even prove fatal.? 


Animal agriculture industries are well-aware of these impacts, having been presented with 
multiple lawsuits linking these gases to severe health issues and deaths, so corporations 
make sure to establish their facilities in those communities least likely to be able to mount a 
legal challenge. This means that these facilities disproportionately affect impoverished 
communities and people of colour; counties with larger black and latinx populations are 
almost invariably home to more factory farms.*° 


You may wonder why the affected communities don’t simply move away, but with poverty 
already restricting the options of many, these facilities also immediately drive down land 
values" due to the health problems they cause. This means that many residents cannot afford 
to sell their homes and relocate, or are simply unable to find a buyer, and lack the means to 
afford to mount any serious legal challenge. 


When people do try to speak up against these corrupt industries, either on behalf of local 
communities or on behalf of animals, they are often met with legal action and even criminal 
charges.’ Some states in the US and parts of Canada have even passed so-called ‘ag-gag’ 
laws, designed to prosecute those who whistleblow against documented animal cruelty or on 
behalf of affected communities.” These laws are devastating for both the human and animal 
victims of animal agriculture, yet continue to be enforced. This is because the meat and dairy 
industries have enormously powerful political lobbies.“* This means that they are able to 
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influence politicians to pass legislation which serves their own interests, at the cost of human 
and animal lives. 


The animal agriculture industries are stark examples of the excesses of capitalism, and the 
power of corporations to oppress human beings as well as animals. It is tempting to just lay 
the blame entirely at their feet, yet it is we as consumers who give them their power by 
actively funding them when we purchase the products that they produce. We vote with our 
money, and by choosing to give it to these industries we tacitly support these abuses, even if 
we aren't fully aware of the impact at the time of purchase. These corporations depend on 
our ignorance though, and our sense of powerlessness to oppose what they are doing. By 
boycotting these industries, we withdraw our support for these horrific acts, and seek to 
disempower this abhorrent industry for good. 


The Environment 


It is always surprising how little animal agriculture is discussed among environmentalists, 
considering that it is widely recognised as being one of the key drivers of climate change. 
Even the most conservative estimate from the World Resources Institute” holds that animal 
agriculture is responsible for 14% of all human caused greenhouse emissions, with the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation’ estimating as high at 18%. According to 
even the lowest of these estimates, this means that animal agriculture accounts for more 
greenhouse emissions than the combined total of every car, truck, train, aeroplane and ship 
on the planet.’? The impact of animal product consumption on emissions is so significant, 
that if everyone in the US went one day a week without eating any meat or cheese, it would 
be the emissions reduction equivalent of taking 7.6 million cars off the road.*° 


It can be hard to recognise precisely where all of these emissions are coming from, but the 
sheer scale of animal agriculture is often underestimated by environmentalists. We don’t 
have exact numbers for exactly how many animals are killed per year (an unsettling fact in 
and of itself) but it is estimated that more than 70 billion animals” are slaughtered each year, 
not including fish, whose lives are measured in tonnes. 


Raising, feeding and providing grazing land for these billions of animals is extremely 
resource intensive, and every stage of production comes with its own significant 
environmental problems. Animals produce methane as a result of their natural digestion, 
and methane has a global warming potential of around 86 times that of CO2, over a 20-year 
time frame.” Add to this transport, fuel and crop production emissions, and it is not difficult 
to see exactly where all this destruction is coming from. 


On top of emissions, farmed animals produce an enormous amount of waste, all of which has 
to be managed and disposed of. The US Department of Agriculture estimates that farmed 
animals generate more than 450 million tonnes of manure annually,”? which is three times 
more raw waste than is generated by all Americans combined. That human waste is subject 
to filtering and cleaning systems, whereas animal waste is usually stored in gigantic lagoons 
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and then used, untreated, to fertilise crops. This leads leads to many documented health 
issues and is responsible for most of those high profile E-coli outbreaks we hear so much 
about.*4 This waste makes its way into local waterways and streams, polluting them severely, 
as has been demonstrated in dozens of independent studies.” This is especially problematic 
in flood prone areas, recently a hog farm in Missouri spilled 10,000 gallons of animal waste 
into a stream, and in the same month, another 100,000 gallons was spilled at a farm in 
North Carolina. Despite this, large livestock farms still go largely unscrutinised by 
government bodies.”° 


Of course, it is not just our environment being damaged by animal agriculture; we share it 
with millions of other species which we are driving to extinction with our actions. Animal 
agriculture plays a prominent role in this extinction, with the World Wildlife Fund’s 2017 
report stating that meat-based diets are responsible for an alarming amount of biodiversity 
loss.”” This is due to a combination of factors - the most significant of which is the vast 
swathes of land required to produce enough animal feed to accommodate our appetite for 
animal products, with a full one third of the planet’s arable land surface devoted to animal 
agriculture.”® This massive land requirement is only expanding, with more wildlife habitat 
being destroyed to provide new grazing and farming land every day. It is estimated that 
animal agriculture is the direct driver of around 80% of deforestation worldwide, with untold 
consequences for the wild animals who used to inhabit these fragile and incredibly diverse 
eco-systems.”° It is not just domesticated animals whose deaths are caused by our appetite 
for animal products then, but millions of wild ones as well. 


What we must conclude from this is as clear as the message from just about every 
authoritative organisation on climate change: we simply cannot effectively combat climate 
change without addressing the problem of animal agriculture. It is polluting our air and our 
water, it is laying waste to our forests and decimating ecosystems the world over. There are 
of course other significant sources of emissions which must be reduced, including the largest 
factor, which is thought to be heat and electricity generation. 


Veganism will not solve the environmental crisis alone, but going vegan is something 
practical that each and every one of us can do to significantly reduce our carbon footprint on 
earth, without having to live off-grid, or even make any radical changes to our standard of 
living. Veganism is one of the single biggest ways to reduce our environmental impact,°° 
which is why even the UN has urged a global move towards plant-based eating.** Given the 
extent of our current climate crisis, it is something that every committed environmentalist 
should be working towards. 
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Resource Use 


We have already touched on the issue of land use in the context of the environmental 
problems of animal agriculture, but land is just one of the resources that animal agriculture 
industries are using more than their fair share of. Despite the common claims from animal 
farmers about ‘feeding the world,’ the truth is that farmed animals generally take in far more 
calories in crop feed than they will ever give out in meat or milk,?* meaning that in many 
cases they are quite literally detracting from the global food supply, rather than adding to it. 


It is widely believed that food production must increase by 70% to feed the growing world 
population. We already produce more than enough food to feed our population of 
approximately 7.8 billion, yet we feed 36% of our crop production to farmed animals, a full 
three-quarters of which is wasted due to how inefficiently animals convert crops into meat 
and dairy.*° 


Beef is perhaps the starkest example, with 1 pound of beef requiring 6-8 pounds of feed.*+ An 
estimated 86% of the grain used to feed cattle is unfit for human consumption, but the 14% 
alone represents enough food to feed millions of people.*° Despite how often it is claimed, it 
is untrue that farmed animals only consume crops which are inedible to humans, since it is 
estimated that 1kg of meat requires at least 2.8kg of human-edible crops.*° This massive 
waste of resources is accepted in a world where more than 10% of the world’s population are 
suffering from chronic undernourishment.*” 


Alongside this food waste, animal agriculture uses an unconscionable amount of water. 
Global water consumption ranges from 34 to 76 trillion gallons annually, approximately one 
fifth of that water is consumed by animal agriculture alone.** This is not just a reasonable 
trade-off for any food production, since it has been demonstrated by many studies that the 
water footprint of any animal product is larger than a wisely chosen crop product with 
equivalent nutritional value.*° 


To demonstrate this, one litre of soya milk has a water footprint of around 300 litres, 
whereas the water footprint of one litre of cow’s milk is more than three times larger, and soy 
milk is not even the least water intensive plant-milk. This is also the case for food, the water 
footprint of a 150g soya burger is 15 times less than that of an equivalent sized beef burger.*° 
With water scarcity becoming an increasingly prevalent global problem, the sheer scale of 
this waste is simply inexcusable. 


The inefficiency of animal product production also comes at a significant energy cost. It takes 
the equivalent of a gallon of gasoline to produce one pound of grain-fed beef in the US.* On 
average, it takes approximately 28 calories of fossil fuel energy to produce one calories of 
meat protein, whereas crops grown for human consumption require only 3.3 calories of fuel 
energy per one calorie of food produced.** 


The energy cost for crops grown directly for human consumption involves only the growing 
process itself, the transportation and in some cases packaging the product for sale. Animal 
products however, require energy use to fertilise the feed grain used to grow the animal to 
slaughter weight, to house and feed the animal at the feedlot, to transport the animal to 
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slaughter, and finally to transport and cold-store the meat to get it to the consumer. Eating 
crops directly cuts out most of these processes, as well as their associated energy costs. 


Plants are in many ways the original source of all dietary protein, so the closer your diet is to 
that source, the less work that has gone into the final product, which generally means that 
less energy, water, food and land is required to produce it. In a world where scarcity is 
increasingly striking the world’s poorest, that a plant-based diet requires considerably fewer 
resources to sustain is no small thing. This in and of itself is a very strong argument for 
adopting a plant-based diet, especially for anyone concerned with food security, resource 
inequality and global poverty. 


Benefits of Veganism 


Veganism is primarily an altruistic movement; it is about what we can do for others rather 
than what we can gain for ourselves. Regardless of the issues that first draw someone to 
veganism, whether it is animal cruelty, the environment or due to their personal connection 
with animals, we go vegan because of the positive difference it makes in the world, not for 
personal gain. This doesn’t mean that living this way cannot have any benefits, though. The 
effects of a vegan diet and lifestyle will be different for everyone, so there are no guarantees, 
but most vegans find the process to be incredibly rewarding. 


Cost 


Veganism is often described by mainstream media and on social media as something ‘elitist,’ 
and the idea that some people cannot afford to go vegan is raised as an anti-vegan argument 
very frequently. Cost can become a restricting factor with any lifestyle change, particularly 
one which involves radically altering your diet. That being said, the labelling of veganism as 
an ‘expensive lifestyle‘ is not something that holds true for most of us who are actually living 
this way. 


A plant-based diet certainly can be expensive, just as a diet that includes meat can be 
expensive, too. If your diet revolves around vegan ready-meals, faux meats, and organic 
fruits and vegetables, it is likely to be fairly expensive, depending on where you are buying 
from. Deciding that veganism is only for the rich based on the Instagram posts of celebrity 
vegans and influencers is a little bit like deciding that all meat-based diets are expensive on 
the basis that some people eat caviar and foie gras. 


A plant-based diet is not inherently any less expensive than a diet that includes meat; like 
any diet, it can be adapted to your means. If you’re eating meat and you're choosing prime 
quality steak, you’re going to end up paying a lot more for your meals than if you choose 
low-quality ground beef. Similarly, as a vegan you can buy expensive, pre-made seitan 
burgers, or just make your own burgers with frozen vegetables or chickpeas for a mere 
fraction of the price. A simple meal like spaghetti bolognese can be replaced by a pre-made 
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mix with some sort of faux meat, which will still be comparable to the price of making 
spaghetti with minced beef or meat balls. However, using canned lentils instead of mince will 
be significantly cheaper, healthier and just as filling. 


If you ask any cashier what the most expensive item in most peoples’ baskets is, they will 
usually tell you that it is meat, dairy products and alcohol. Anyone who takes a look at the 
prices in any large supermarket will notice that the cheapest staple foods are plants. Some of 
the most common staples for low income vegans include things like canned chickpeas, beans, 
lentils, potatoes, rice, noodles, dried pasta and frozen vegetables. These plant-based options 
remain superior even when we factor in nutritional content compared to price, the protein 
per pound of the likes of lentils or chickpeas cannot be matched on price by even the lowest 
quality, processed minced meat. 


A great deal depends on what you are purchasing, but if you replace any meat protein source 
with a simple plant protein such as lentils or beans, in almost every case your meal will be 
considerably cheaper. If you’re eating chicken with rice, and replace the chicken with 
chickpeas, you will have definitely saved money. Since these items are so much cheaper and 
lower in calories, this also means that your portion size can be larger. Since canned and 
frozen foods, as well as carbohydrates like rice, dried pasta and noodles have a very long 
shelf life, you can also buy them in bulk, further increasing savings. If you’re buying a large 
sack of rice or pasta, and eating a simple meal like chickpeas, lentils or beans with rice and 
some seasoning or sauce, this can cost pennies per meal. 


This may sound limiting, but it doesn’t have to be. There are a large variety of meals which 
can be cooked with cheap vegan staples, and you'll likely discover ingredients and recipes 
you have never really explored in your cooking before. Most of the dishes that are thought of 
as being ‘vegan food,’ like tofu and seitan, have been staples in Asia for centuries, originally 
eaten as cheap alternatives to the meat that most people could not afford to eat on a regular 
basis. There are so many inexpensive plant-based foods that you may never have thought to 
try, and most people find that their diet actually becomes more diverse when they go vegan, 
not less. 


The truth is that the majority of peasant dishes all throughout history have been 
plant-based, which still holds true for most people subsisting on a low income today. If we 
look at data of consumption habits around the world, we can see a clear link between rising 
meat consumption and rising wealth.* In contrast, meat remains a luxury in most 
low-income countries. In fact, the only reason it is so affordable in the West is it is heavily 
subsidised with taxpayer money.* If consumers paid the full price of meat, including land 
and resource use, the price of animal products would likely double or triple. 


These savings do not just extend to food, either. When you’re shopping for clothing, the 
items at the lower end of the high street are very often ‘accidentally vegan,’ in that they use 
synthetic materials or cotton. Real leather is almost invariably more expensive than cheap 
faux leather, and wool is generally more expensive than cotton or polyester. In fact, most 
luxury materials are animal products - silk, cashmere, fur, merino wool, premium leather etc. 
In the shoe section of any high street store, the cheapest options are the ones that often use 
no animal products at all. Specifically marketed vegan products, which are usually more 
environmentally friendly, tend to be a little more expensive but also better quality - that also 
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holds true for animal fabrics. If you make use of second hand items, a lot of what is donated 
are items bought fairly cheaply, and again these are usually made from non-animal fabrics. 


Not everyone will save money when they go vegan, if you are relying on faux meats, cheeses 
and clothing from vegan companies it may even cost you more, though they are usually 
comparable in price to high quality meat, dairy products and animal fabrics. For many 
people though, the money that they save is a pleasant surprise, and some report very 
significant savings. If nothing else, it is enough to know that if you are eating animal 
products with any sort of regularity you will not be priced out of veganism - in fact, savings of 
around a quarter are not uncommon. We will revisit precisely how to go about saving money 
as a vegan in a later chapter dedicated to budgeting. 


Health 


The benefits of veganism will largely depend on the person and how they approach it, but a 
vegan diet can provide some significant health benefits. This may be another surprising fact 
to many people, since there is such an abundance of misinformation and outright 
propaganda distributed about veganism being in some way inherently unhealthy. The 
National Health Service*® and The American Dietetic Association” state that well-planned 
plant-based diets are nutritionally adequate and healthy for all stages of life, including 
infancy. 


A growing body of research?’ also suggests that a plant-based diet appears to be useful for 
increasing the intake of protective nutrients and phytochemicals, and for minimizing the 
intake of dietary factors implicated in several chronic diseases. In general, vegans also have 
lower serum cholesterol and blood pressure,*? have reduced rates of cardiovascular disease, 
obesity, type 2 diabetes and a substantially lower risk of cancer.*°° Even when compared with 
other vegetarian diets, plant-based diets tend to contain less saturated fat and cholesterol 
and more dietary fibre. 


These positive health outcomes may be because vegans generally consume higher quantities 
of fruits, vegetables, whole grains, soy, and nuts, which are rich in fibre, folic acid, 
antioxidants, and phytochemicals, which are associated with lower blood cholesterol 
concentrations, a lower incidence of stroke, and a lower risk of mortality from stroke and 
ischemic heart disease. It may also be because vegans do not consume any dietary cholesterol 
which is a key factor in many diseases, since dietary cholesterol is exclusively found in 
animal products. Current data also suggests that diets lower in meat consumption are also 
associated with living longer.” 


It is not just personal health we should be concerned with, but public health as well. 
Antibiotic resistant superbugs,°” which could potentially cause a global health crisis are on 
the rise due to the fact that we feed half of our antibiotics to farmed animals. Almost all 
pandemics make the jump from animals to humans through animal consumption. In 
addition to this, recent studies indicate that a global shift towards plant-based eating could 
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save somewhere in the range of 8 million lives and a trillion dollars due to the health costs 
associated with the consumption of animal products alone.** 


It should be noted however, that it is difficult to definitively prove anything in nutrition, 
since there are so many factors involved in determining overall health. A particular 
community can enjoy excellent longevity and a low rate of disease while all sharing a similar 
diet, but this does not prove that their diet is responsible. Similarly, vegans living longer for 
example, doesn’t necessarily mean that going vegan will make you live longer. Vegans as a 
group do tend to be healthy and have lower rates of disease, but there may well be other 
factors involved to account for these benefits, such as vegans often being more active and 
living healthier lifestyles. However, what is absolutely clear is that it is possible to be healthy 
and even compete at the very top tiers of competitive sport, while consuming no animal 
products whatsoever. 


Personal Well-Being 


Perhaps one of the most significant benefits of veganism is the positive impact on mental 
health which so many new and old vegans report experiencing. It is a difficult thing to 
describe to someone who has never experienced it, but there is a real sense of peace in 
knowing that you are living in such a way as to reduce the harm you cause in the world by as 
much as possible. Veganism reframes mundane, everyday decisions in a radical and 
profound light, and makes these choices the subject of an outward expression of our 
innermost beliefs. Every day, with every purchase, we reaffirm our commitment to justice 
and compassion. This, as well as the sense of pride and satisfaction that comes with it, is 
difficult to overstate. 


No matter how much any person claims to love animals, no real animal lover can look at a 
pig, chicken or cow without a looming sense of guilt, but as a vegan you can spend time with 
these animals knowing that you are acting in their best interests. You can look at an animal 
with the peace of mind that comes from knowing that you are no longer contributing towards 
their exploitation. This seems to clear some sort of mental block around animals that we 
often don’t even know we possess and clears the way for a greater understanding of the 
complexity of their personalities and emotions. As meat eaters, we had a vested interest in 
not seeing animals as persons, in not recognising them as sentient individuals capable of 
intense feeling, but this mental block is removed when we finally stop eating them and what 
they produce. This allows us to view them with a clarity we have never experienced, and even 
former farmers are able to understand their animals in a profound new way. 


We have all been guilty of self-deception, or what psychologists call ‘cognitive dissonance,’ 
when our beliefs and behaviours conflict with one another. Before we decided to go vegan, 

we knew far more than we would have liked to admit about how animals are treated, we 
knew at least that what was going on in slaughterhouses was not a good thing, which is why 
many of us never watched footage of it. By going vegan we can be honest about where our 
food comes from, not just with others but with ourselves. We no longer don’t need to disavow 
this terrible knowledge, instead working towards ending it. It is a truly horrible truth to face 
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up to, and that can have a mental impact of its own which we will discuss later, but just being 
on the right side and fighting for animals can inspire you and ignite a real passion for animal 
rights. 


One of the great things about being vegan is that you are not alone in this, you are part of a 
welcoming, global community. Veganism has created its own culture, literature, music, 
philosophy - a whole world you likely never knew existed. You have so much shared 
experience, inside jokes and shared beliefs with every vegan you meet, regardless of where 
you meet them. As soon as you find out someone else is vegan, even if you don’t know them, 
there is this real sense of common identity and purpose. This sense of belonging is a 
wonderful thing by itself, but it’s even better if you choose to get involved with the vegan 
community. There is a vast network of us on social media, as well as active protest groups 
and social meetups in most major cities all over the world. 


It is important to note, however, that you won’t find that your attitudes, beliefs and values 
are matched by every vegan you meet. The vegan community is diverse and those who belong 
to it come from a range of backgrounds, many of them will have very different political views 
than you do, and there is still a lot of disagreement on even the most fundamental points of 
animal ethics. There are also vegan groups engaging in toxic or dishonest behaviour, both 
online and in protests, so it isn’t safe to assume that just because a protest group or charity is 
vegan that means you will be in agreement with their ideology or methods. You will need to 
do your research on the groups in your area to determine whether or not they will prove a 
good fit. You can be involved in the vegan community as much or as little as you'd like. 
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The Impact of Veganism 


Many people do understand that the cruelty inflicted upon animals to acquire food and 
fabrics is morally wrong, and are aware of the devastating environmental impact that animal 
agriculture has; they just feel powerless to do anything about it. This is an understandable 
mindset - a global atrocity on this scale can seem insurmountable, and it can be hard to 
accept that one individual could make a difference in the face of such a pervasive evil. 


Nevertheless, what we do as individuals and the decisions we make do make a difference. It 
is estimated that your average meat eater in the Western world consumes around 7,000 
individual animals in their lifetime. That already is a difference we are making when we eat 
animals - that decision matters. It matters in terms of the massive environmental impact, the 
resource and energy costs, and of course it makes a difference to those 7,000 animals who 
will be bred, exploited and killed for our benefit. While we don’t usually kill those animals 
ourselves, by eating them we create the demand that is then fulfilled by the animal 
agriculture industries. 


Conversely, the more people who choose to protest against animal exploitation by boycotting 
all products of the animal agriculture industries, the less demand exists for animals to be 
slaughtered. This is the basic principle of supply and demand - producers don’t continue to 
produce products in the same quantities or make the same profit regardless of how many 
units are sold. By refusing to purchase these products we won’t be directly saving these 
animals from slaughter, but by lowering our individual demand, we do contribute towards 
fewer animals being bred and slaughtered in the long-term. 


The difference you can make is not only measured in terms of your own individual demand, 
either. You may not think of yourself as someone who will be able to convince other people to 
go vegan, and you may also feel like you want to avoid that ‘preachy vegan’ stereotype. 
Nevertheless, you may be surprised at how much influence you can have even without 
actively advocating; as a vegan you are a visible example of the fact that it is possible to live a 
healthy, fulfilling lifestyle without intentionally harming any animal ever again. This is an 
enormously powerful thing, for many people you will be the first vegan they have ever met, 
and just showing them that they do have a choice can be enough to plant a seed and 
encourage people to consider adopting this lifestyle for themselves, or at least reduce their 
animal product consumption. 


This is where the real difference is made; in the collective. It is not the case that you are just 
one individual fighting against giant corporations; you would be a member of a global protest 
movement working towards the abolition of all animal cruelty and exploitation. It can be 
tempting to look at the sheer scale of animal agriculture, the fact that almost everyone we 
know actively contributes to it, and despair that change will never come. Yet all throughout 
history, real change has come from an active, politically engaged minority. We don’t need to 
convince everyone - just a large enough minority to force social change, and how large that 
minority needs to be is often overestimated. Erica Chenoweth, a political scientist at 
Harvard, looked at hundreds of campaigns over the last century and found that it takes 
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around 3.5% of the population actively participating in protests to spark radical political 
change.™ 


We are still quite a way from that 3.5% figure, but veganism has been growing at an 
unprecedented rate. In the UK alone it has increased by 360% in the past ten years, and last 
year, almost one in four products released here was vegan.*° Similar trends are being 
observed all over the world, with Google reporting that searches for the term ‘vegan’ have 
quadrupled within a five-year period.*’ This increase in interest in vegan alternatives has had 
a significant impact on the demand for animal products; more companies are realising this, 
with vegan options becoming far more common than they have ever been before. Even 
well-known fast food companies are now releasing vegan options, and for every consumer 
who chooses a vegan option, demand for animal products is being lowered. 


Your impact extends even further than animal lives, too. As we discussed earlier, your 
average meat-eating diet requires far more land, water, energy, crops and labour than a 
vegan diet does, and this comes with an appalling environmental impact. It is estimated that 
each person who consumes a plant-based diet saves 1,000 gallons of water, 45 pounds of 
grain, 30 square feet of forested land, 20 lbs Co2 equivalent, and one animal’s life per day.*® 
Though these are based on annual slaughter and environmental impact statistics, any 
attempt at a complete figure should be taken with a pinch of salt. What cannot be denied, 
however, is that abstaining from animal products has an incredibly positive impact on your 
environmental footprint, your resource use, and on animal lives. 
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The Moral Imperative 


Even without any of the environmental, health or personal reasons to go vegan, if you accept 
the notion that unnecessarily exploiting, harming and killing animals is wrong, then you 
have already accepted the moral argument for going vegan. If unnecessarily harming animals 
and our planet is wrong, and animal products are unnecessary for the vast majority of the 
population, then causing harm by choosing to purchase animal products is wrong as well. We 
don’t need to appeal to emotion to come to this conclusion, and we don’t need to spend hours 
poring over environmental reports or graphic slaughterhouse footage; this is true by 
reasoning alone. If we believe that using animals is wrong then we are morally obliged to 
stop using them, even if our doing so will not stop animals being exploited. Just because we 
cannot stop the practice of sweat-shop child labour, that doesn’t justify our continuing to 
fund corporations who engage in that behaviour. Similarly, we cannot object to animal 
cruelty in slaughterhouses while choosing to actively contribute towards it. 


There are those who attempt to excuse their contribution towards the harm they cause to 
animals by dismissing their decisions as ‘a drop in the ocean,’ ultimately making no 
difference. We have already seen that this is not true, but this thinking is employed for all 
sorts of moral decisions. This is one of the most common tactics for ignoring personal 
responsibility in ethical decisions, to pretend that ultimately, your contribution is so small 
that it really makes no difference. Professor Johnathan Glover addresses this sort of thinking 
in his thought experiment of the one hundred armed bandits: 


Suppose a village contains 100 unarmed tribesmen. As they eat their lunch 100 hungry 
armed bandits descend on the village and each bandit at gunpoint takes one tribesman’s 
lunch and eats it. The bandits then go off, each one having done a perceptible amount of 
harm to a single tribesman. Next week, the bandits are tempted to do the same thing, but 
are troubled by the new-found doubts about the morality of such a raid. Their doubts are 
put to rest as follows... They raid the village, tie up the tribesman and look at their lunch. As 
expected, each bowl of food contains 100 baked beans. The displeasure caused by the loss of 
one baked bean is imperceptible. Instead of each bandit eating a single plateful as last 
week, each takes one bean from each plate. They leave after eating all of the beans, pleased 
to have done no harm, since no one has perceptibly affected any person...°? 


There are clear links between the logic of contributory responsibility and imperceptible harm 
within this thought experiment and the idea that eating meat does not cause any real harm. 
Glover argues that in this instance, each individual bandit is divisionally responsible for the 
hunger of one villager. It follows that the fewer bandits there are contributing to this 
unethical act, the fewer villagers who must starve. In the case of eating animals, each meat 
eater is divisionally responsible for the death of the animal they are eating. 


No individual vegan is going to save the world by leaving animals off their plate, just as no 
individual meat eater is going to single-handedly destroy the planet or kill millions of 
animals, but it doesn’t follow that our decisions don’t matter. If we accept that throwing 
plastic bottles on a beach is wrong because of the harm it causes to wild animals and the 
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planet then we should obviously stop littering, even though we do so in full knowledge that 
the proper disposal of my plastic waste will not stop tonnes of it from being dumped into our 
oceans. If more people took responsibility for their small part in the harm that is being done 
to our world then it would be a better place for everyone. As the old saying goes: ‘No 
snowflake in an avalanche ever feels responsible.’ Yet if we do nothing, then nothing will 
change. It takes committed individuals to force change, and don’t let anyone convince you 
that small, compassionate groups of people cannot make a difference. They are the only 
people who ever have. 


In summary then, our argument is simple: If we have the opportunity to cause less harm 
then we are morally obliged to do so. Try not to think of this as a question of whether or not 
you think you can give up cheese or whether or not you want to stop eating bacon 
sandwiches. The question, rather, is whether or not you want to cause less harm. This is what 
is being offered to us in our time; the opportunity to genuinely and measurably make a 
difference. The real question becomes: If you were presented with the choice to harm fewer 
animals, to lower your impact on our environment, to contribute towards the exploitation of 
fewer humans and use less resources, why would you choose anything else? As the poet and 
vegan activist Benjamin Zephaniah puts it: 


“When people ask, why are you vegan, perhaps the question should be: Why aren’t you?”®° 
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Step Two: Education 


We have talked about some of the reasons why you should go vegan, and hopefully you will 
have drawn a little bit of inspiration from that, or even just found some new ways to explain 
to people precisely why you have chosen to make this commitment. If you’re still feeling a 
little unsure, this section primarily aims to educate, but you'll find plenty more reasons to go 
vegan here as well. This next step is about becoming informed on the ins and outs of animal 
agriculture practices, as well as helping you deal with the most common anti-vegan 
arguments. Some of what you'll read here may be a little bit shocking, but the intent behind 
this section is purely to inform, so graphic descriptions are avoided as much as possible. The 
purpose of this step is for you to become more educated on animal rights and veganism, 
while assuming very little prior knowledge. 


Eating Animals 


We know that eating animals funds the deaths of billions of sentient beings, that it is 
destroying our environment, polluting our land, our water, our air and using a 
disproportionate amount of our resources. So why do we eat animals at all? If you ask this 
question of a meat eater, they'll likely come up with all sorts of reasons. They'll cite the food 
chain, they'll talk about what our ancestors ate, perhaps how they think you can raise 
animals humanely and support local farms. Yet no one really decides to eat animals for any 
of these reasons, since none of us really decide to eat animals at all. 


Not only do we never consider why we eat animals, we seldom even think about which 
animals we eat and which ones we don’t, or the real reasons that determine the distinction 
between the animals who are pets and the animals who are food. It is certainly nothing 
inherent in the animals themselves. Why do we drink cow’s milk but not horse’s milk? Why 
do we eat chicken wings but swan wings? Why cows, chickens and pigs, and not any of the 
other millions of animal species we are so desperate to protect? There are real answers to all 
of these questions, most of them cultural and economic rather than moral, but the fact that 
so few of us ever sit down to really consider these questions is very telling. In fact, most of us 
never examine the ethics of our food choices at all. It is as if somehow, alone among all our 
purchasing decisions, our food choices don’t need to be examined. 


If we’re really honest with ourselves, we eat animals because we were raised that way. Not 
just by our parents, who in most cases will have been meat eaters themselves, but by society 
at large. Eating animals is a social norm, and norms have a way of going unspoken, which 
means they’re never subjected to any real critique. This is why so many of the arguments in 
favour of eating animals are so irrational, because we struggle to use reason to defend a 
position we didn’t arrive at by rational means. We're taught that animals are food in our 
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earliest books, it is reinforced by our education system then sold to us as adults, with clever 
marketing strategies and millions of dollars in paid propaganda. Even our governments help 
facilitate the consumption of animals, with large farming grants awarded to factory farms 
and even tax subsidies on the animal products we find in stores. 


Taste is also a significant factor - ‘because it tastes good’ is certainly one of the more honest 
responses to the question of why we eat animals. Yet, it cannot be the whole story, since we 
are now at the point where we can make faux meat products that are almost 
indistinguishable from the real thing. The flavours we associate with the likes of bacon or 
steak have far more to do with the seasoning and cooking process than the flesh itself, which 
can be easily replicated using plant proteins. Habit no doubt plays a part as well; we continue 
the behaviour we engaged in as children, enforced on us by our parents who had it handed 
down to them by theirs. Traditions can be powerful things, but each successive generation 
has largely not been afraid to dispense with traditions of the past. So what has kept us eating 
animals for quite so long? Why is eating animals so ingrained in our psyches and our 
lifestyles? 


Psychologist Dr. Melanie Joy offers one answer: we eat animals because we are conditioned 
to do so by a widespread, destructive belief-system which operates outside of our awareness 
and without our consent. This system is what Dr. Melanie Joy calls ‘carnism.’ 


Carnism 


Carnism describes the invisible belief system that conditions us to eat (certain) animals. This 
point about invisibility is an important one, after all, most people who eat animals would 
never accept this label, and will usually protest that they don’t actually follow this belief 
system at all. Eating animals is ‘just what we do,’ they say, it’s ‘normal, natural, necessary.’ If 
everyone around us eats animals, their mutilated corpses are displayed on television, on the 
side of buses, happy animals serve up their own ribs and wings in smiling caricatures, we 
never really stop to realise that engaging in all of this involved a belief system; the belief that 
it is justified to exploit and kill animals for our benefit. 


This system is far from being a harmless one. Carnism is, at its very foundation, a violent 
ideology. It is not possible to procure meat without violence, but it is important that 
consumers are shielded from this truth. This is why you will never see a meat company 
advertising their slaughter procedure, and it’s why it’s so difficult to get anywhere near a 
slaughterhouse unless you work there. We all know that animals are slaughtered in these 
places, but we cannot see inside, nor would we want to. The animals who suffer under the 
system of carnism do so out of our sight and out of mind, which is exactly how we like it. 


It is only in those brief, accidental breaks in that illusion that most of us are presented with 
anything even resembling the truth. An undercover slaughterhouse video demonstrates what 
is essentially just standard industry practice, in response we demand change and that 
someone is held responsible. The mistake isn’t that the animal was treated so poorly, it’s that 
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for a moment, the mask slipped and we as consumers were forced to look at what we would 
rather not see. That is not acceptable to us. 


The invisibility of carnism is one of the things that makes it so powerful, and it remains 
invisible by being an unnamed social norm. It achieves this by keeping its victims out of sight 
and out of public consciousness. Animals are the most obvious victims of course, most of 
them being hidden inside large, windowless facilities far away from public view, yet they are 
not the only ones. As we already know, animal agriculture, and therefore carnism, also 
victimises our environment, workers and the consumers themselves. 


Carnism is a useful descriptor precisely because it is invisible, and as a consequence of that it 
is not a system we have ever really tried to name. If people who oppose animal exploitation 
are vegans but there is no word for those who support it, then it makes it look as if animal 
exploitation is the default position, the ‘normal’ behaviour, making any alternative viewpoint 
abnormal by comparison. 


It doesn’t help that carnism is reinforced so often and so thoroughly in our everyday lives. 
This is a belief system that almost everyone we know subscribes to and it is pushed on us 
from birth by social and cultural norms, as well as a multi-billion-dollar industry and its 
propaganda. We are encouraged to divorce ourselves from the reality of animal farming, we 
see idealised family farms on the front of our factory farmed meat packages, if we see them at 
all, and even our language contributes to this. We eat ‘pork,’ not pigs, ‘beef not cows, ‘veal’ 
not calves. We all know that these products come from animals, but to know it intellectually 
is not quite the same as truly understanding it. We look at a dismembered corpse on our 
plate and we see food, rather than someone else’s rib cage. When we finally do see it for what 
it is, when we finally see an animal rather than food, it is a shocking and profound epiphany; 
like a veil being lifted. We vegans call this ‘making the connection,’ and once it happens, it 
can never really be undone. 


The really interesting thing about carnism is that it’s not a belief system that anyone actually 
chooses. Has anyone ever really asked you if you believe in eating animals? Most people 
never even consider the question, we eat what our parents give us, and they give us what 
their parents give them, without anyone in the chain ever stopping to really think about 
whether or not this what they actually believe is ethical. 


Most of us put more thought into what we want to season our meat with than which animals 
we are eating, and why. This is one of the reasons why people can be made so uncomfortable 
and defensive by vegans, encountering us is often the first time they’ve ever really had these 
beliefs challenged in any meaningful way. Until a vegan arrives at the dinner table there are 
no ‘carnists; or ‘vegans,’ there are just ‘eaters,’ and no one feels the need to pick a side. When 
faced with us, however, we are reminded that eating animals is a choice. By the time this 
happens, eating animals is already such an ingrained behaviour that we are then forced to 
defend it, which is why we come up with quite so many irrational justifications in defence of 
eating animals, or why we eat some animals and not others. 
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Speciesism 


Carnism as an ideology is part of a larger belief-system known as speciesism. Speciesism is 
the belief that the human species is superior to all others, and it refers to the 
institutionalisation of this belief within our society. Our medicine, science, food, philosophy, 
and politics all work under the basic assumption that human animals are just inherently 
superior to non-human animals, and that our lives are therefore more valuable. Humans can 
indeed be argued to have superiority in many ways - in our intelligence, in our technology, 
our ability to create and to plan, but none of these things mean that we are of more moral 
value than any other animal. When vegans talk about equality between species, this is usually 
what we are referring to. We aren’t arguing that non-human animals and human animals are 
on the same level in every arena, or that animals should have exactly the same rights as 
humans, but we are asserting the basic principle that animals do morally matter. 


The principle of equality demands that similar interests deserve similar treatment regardless 
of race, sexuality, gender identity or species. Speciesism, like all forms of discrimination and 
oppression, violates this truth by treating similar interests unequally. The speciesist values 
the interests of their own group, their own species, over any other - even in cases where the 
interests of others should clearly take precedence. When an animal’s life and liberty is 
weighed against a human’s desire to eat their flesh, the animal’s interests would be more 
important in any fair assessment of the situation. It is only speciesism that allows us to 
choose our own palette pleasure over the life of a sentient being. 


Like carnism, speciesism is a mentality that most of us can go our whole lives without ever 
really noticing. The more widespread an ideology is, the less noticeable it becomes. We are 
all socialised to be speciesist, it is how we are raised, how we are conditioned from birth. If 
you and everyone you have ever met are speciesist, you would recognise it far less than if 
only half of you were. Without anything to compare it to, speciesism is just the norm, and 
norms don’t need to be named or evaluated. It is only when compared with veganism that 
speciesism becomes visible, which is one of the main reasons why people feel so threatened 
by veganism as an ideology. 


Speciesism is not a belief system that anyone arrives at through logic, but humans have tried 
to justify their superiority and subsequent domination of all other species in a variety of 
ways. The appeal to intelligence is perhaps the most common of these, the argument that 
since humans are vastly more intelligent than other animals, we are superior and therefore 
our interests matter more. However, intelligence is a poor way to judge moral worth. Are we 
really happy to suppose that the interests of intelligent humans matter more than those who 
are less intelligent? Besides, we don’t select which animals we want to eat and which ones we 
refuse to on the basis of intelligence. Pigs are at least as intelligent as dogs, yet we love one 
and slaughter the other. If it were really about intelligence, we’d be eating less complex 
creatures exclusively - mostly worms, bivalves and insects. 


Speciesism doesn’t just manifest in how we view ourselves in relation to the rest of the 
animal kingdom, it also determines how we view animals relative to each other. Humans 
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have imposed this bizarre hierarchy onto other animals on the basis of arbitrary criteria, 
dogs are pets, cows are food, we eat chickens but not seagulls, goats but not cats. We can 
grasp at straws to try to justify the places of the various animals in the hierarchy we have set 
out for them, but what it really comes down to is that we assume our designation of an 
animal as food, as a pet, a test subject or a source of entertainment fundamentally changes 
something about their moral worth. Pigs and cows are not entitled to live their lives because 
we say so, not because of anything inherent in the animals themselves. 


This speciesism is endemic in our society; it infects our politics, our ethics and even our 
legislation. Look at how our animal cruelty laws are determined. What can legally be done to 
a pig on even a high-welfare farm or in a slaughterhouse would land you in prison if you did 
it to a dog. Pigs at least have laws that do apply to them but, in the US, chickens and other 
poultry are excluded from almost all animal protection laws. Things are even worse for fish, 
who have almost no protection anywhere in the world. There is no real attempt to rationally 
justify why some animals should have more protection than others either, or why intelligence 
should be a significant factor in how much pain it is legal to subject an animal to. There is no 
rational justification for any of this precisely because speciesism is not a rational ideology; it 
is one borne out of prejudice, discimination and ignorance. 


In all the ways that matter, non-human animals are our equals. Animals suffer just as we do, 
they too would prefer comfort to pain, being fed to being starved, staying alive to being 
slaughtered. That animals cannot compose a symphony or sculpt a statue is absolutely 
irrelevant when it comes to how we are to treat them. Animals are the centres of their own 
unique experiences, personalities and identities. There is no logical reason to assume that a 
lamb values their life any less than we value ours. 


We are all speciesists to varying degrees and going vegan won’t immediately change this. We 
can only overcome our prejudice through the long process of examining and dispensing with 
the internal biases we may not even be aware that we hold. This can be a difficult thing to 
reflect on, and you may find yourself learning things about yourself that you are not entirely 
comfortable with. This is why we must rethink animal use in all its forms, and learn precisely 
what it is that we have been supporting all of these years. 
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Othering 


In order to maintain the speciesist view of animals as inherently lesser, it is also necessary to 
believe that they are intrinsically other. Animals cannot be effectively oppressed and 
exploited as commodities if the public relate too strongly to them, so a conscious effort is 
made to remind us of our differences rather than our sameness. Yet this gulf of separation 
assumed between human animals and non-human animals is not universal, and is still a 
relatively recent social phenomenon. 


Many indigenous cultures maintain a deep understanding of the relationship between 
humans and animals,” with many ancient oral traditions still recognising animals as kin, no 
matter how different from us they appear to be. That view of animals as fellow travellers and 
spiritual entities with their own lives and value could scarcely be any different to our modern 
conception of animals as radically different and wholly inferior. While basic biology and 
animal psychology has moved us away from that Cartesian idea of animals as unthinking 
automata, the idea that animals are irredeemably different to us and therefore less than us, 
has largely been maintained. This misguided philosophy has not been a result of our 
scientific understanding of animals, which has increasingly revealed to us the complex inner 
lives of animals and our shared evolutionary history, it is more the result of necessity than 
evidence. After all, if we acknowledged that animals are far more biologically, cognitively and 
emotionally similar to us than we would like to admit, how could we justify our continued 
exploitation of them? 


This is the reason for our constant insistence that animals must be both separate from us and 
lower than us - such a fabrication is necessary to maintain the violent ideology of carnism. 
Our natural human capacity for empathy makes us relate to those who are like us, which 
limits the cruelty we are able to inflict upon them. This is perhaps why all exploited groups 
are made ‘other’- a group is first separated, then isolated, then systematically oppressed. 
What’s more, any attempts to point out the similarities of humans and non-human animals 
are met with derision, or dismissed as anthropomorphism. Yet this hierarchy of animals is a 
strictly human way of organising the world, and is based on some fairly arbitrary standards. 
Is a dog less ‘other’ than a pig? Has one earned their lives by their relationship with humans, 
whereas the other has not? 


It is not just the case that we ‘other’ non-human animals in order to make them separate 
from us, but the way in which we other groups are in many ways modelled on our existing 
othering of animals. In social psychology, the Interspecies Model of Prejudice proposes that 
the greater the human-animal divide, the more value is placed in representing human groups 
as ‘animal-like,’ which serves to exacerbate prejudice against said group. As Dr Gordon 
Hodgson puts it: 


“Put simply, we dehumanize other human groups because we consider animals beneath 
humans in value and worth in the first place. If we didn’t, representing others as animal-like 
would have no social currency.”°? 


The narrative of human supremacy over animals has been a dominant one for centuries, yet 
the flaws in this story are beginning to show. Animals have been able to live ecologically 
successful lives in harmony with their environment for millennia, while we have destroyed 
ours. We have discovered the existence of animals who have developed senses beyond our 
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comprehension, who seem to possess ancestral or innate knowledge we cannot fully account 
for. No longer can any scientifically minded individual seriously contest that animals do not 
possess sentience or any degree of consciousness, or that they do not value their own lives. 
No one who has ever spent any significant time around animals can deny their capacity for 
emotion, their unique personalities and experiences of the world. These are the ways in 
which we share an intrinsic kinship with animals as fellow earthlings - they resemble us in all 
the ways that matter. 


All this being the case, we do not need to insist that animals are identical or even similar to 
us in order to be worthy of moral value, since humans are not the bench-mark for beings who 
matter. Animals do not have moral value only insofar as they resemble humans. It is 
tempting to argue for animal rights on the basis of how similar animals are to us, in their 
capacity to think, feel, experience fear, joy, sorrow and hope. While it is perfectly true that 
non-human animals do resemble us in many significant ways, we still can acknowledge our 
differences while recognising the inherent value of all beings. Though writing in the context 
of human othering, John Powell, Director of the Haas Institute For a Fair and Inclusive 
Society®? puts it beautifully: 


“The opposite of Othering is not ‘saming’, it is belonging. And belonging does not insist that 
we are all the same.” 
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Denialism 


Carnism and speciesism survive not only by keeping the truth hidden from us, maintaining 
these ideologies also requires us to deny truths even when we do stumble upon them. The 
fact that the meat and dairy industry spends millions of dollars on propaganda will come as 
no surprise, since these industries have an obvious vested interest in actively hiding and 
distorting the truth. We have seen this in multiple campaigns, factory farms displaying green 
fields on the packaging of a product produced in a warehouse, ‘Got Milk’ propagating blatant 
falsities about the health benefits of dairy, and just about any advert would have us believe in 
the idyllic lie of a utopian version of animal agriculture. What is far more surprising though, 
is that much of this distortion and denial of basic, verifiable facts comes not just from the 
industries, but from consumers themselves. 


It is fairly uncontroversial to acknowledge that many people remain shockingly ignorant of 
how their food is produced, and that applies to many vegans as well. When it comes to 
animal agriculture practices however, what people exhibit is often more than mere 
ignorance, but active denialism. In the same way that climate change deniers actively work to 
obscure demonstrable fact, people very often seek to deny practices that are not even 
secretive, often ones that are openly acknowledged and discussed by the industry themselves. 
It goes far beyond simply not knowing, and becomes an active process of revising and 
denying truths which cannot rationally be denied. 


Take dairy as an example. It is an undeniable fact that female cows need to be impregnated 
to produce milk, it is also well understood that dairy calves are often separated from their 
mothers shortly after birth, and that many male calves are killed. This last practice is slightly 
more hushed, but none of these are difficult to verify with a quick search online, which will 
yield testimonials, inspection reports, mainstream media articles, industry websites and 
hundreds of hours of footage demonstrating that these are standard practices. Yet, 
consumers routinely deny that this happens, believing dairy cows to be milk producing 
machines who need to be constantly milked no matter what, and that this is for their own 
good. On the less extreme end of the spectrum, many believe that the milk sold in stores is 
purely ‘excess’ after the calf has been fed, which is again completely untrue for the vast 
majority of commercially sold dairy. 


The industry does not even need to cover up after itself or obscure the truth, because the 
desire of consumers not to know facts that may inspire guilt is so powerful that it does the 
work for them. This, as it turns out, is an even more significant vested interest than profit, 
since it drives people to extremes of denial, and not just individual denial either. Entire 
groups maintain what are blatant falsehoods - that animal abuse only happens on the worst 
farms, that animals don’t suffer when their throats are slit, that animals who are killed for 
their flesh live good lives and have dignified deaths. These untruths are socially accepted and 
have become deeply ingrained in the social fabric of meat eating that they have formed part 
of a publicly maintained mythology surrounding our food and where it comes from. 


It would be easy to dismiss this as simple ignorance, that the public just aren’t well informed 
on animal agriculture and so they believe things that aren’t true. This is easy to believe until 
you begin to appreciate the scale of the beliefs held by so many people which are just 
intuitively false, even without having any information on the topic to hand. For example, 
almost every vegan has had it said, to their face or online, that ‘we can’t survive without 
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meat.’ It is one thing to not know that you can get calcium without milk, for example, but to 
say to a living vegan that we cannot live without animal products isn’t a case of ignorance, it 
is the wilful denial of self-evident truths. Similarly, those who defend animal product 
consumption do so using arguments they would recognise as being deeply flawed in any 
other context, such as meat eating being ‘natural’ and therefore moral, or that it is ‘normal’ 
and so morally justified. These bizarre denials are evidence that what we are dealing with is 
not mere ignorance, but an almost perfect example of Orwellian principle of ‘doublethink.’ 


Comparisons can be drawn between this denialism and other forms which are more widely 
recognised. Climate change denial similarly relies on the dismissal of a huge body of evidence 
that our world is getting warmer, that extreme temperatures and weather are the result of a 
global trend, and that humans are causing an environmental crisis. Evidence of this is easily 
accessible and there is an overwhelming scientific consensus on it, yet it is still denied by a 
not insignificant portion of the population. Just like the facts of animal agriculture, climate 
change is denied by those who have a vested interest in not knowing - particularly those with 
an incentive to deny that their own actions are having a negative impact on our world. 
Curiously, many environmentalists who scoff at climate change deniers are themselves guilty 
of similar delusions, refusing to acknowledge or discuss the massive role of animal 
agriculture in global warming. 


Evidence of animal abuse and environmental damage across the spectrum of animal 
agriculture is abundant, this information is so easily accessible online that the only possible 
reason we can have for not knowing is that we just don’t want to. This is not to condemn 
anyone - that impulse is very understandable, because who really wants to actively seek out 
information that they will make them feel guilty and possibly even compel them to give up 
the things they enjoy? But to choose to contradict verifiable facts based solely out of a desire 
for them not to be true is not only insincere, but dangerous. These beliefs are easily 
identifiable as lies, yet they remain appealing regardless. This is particularly the case when it 
is backed by social norms and entire groups who all agree to believe the same thing, 
regardless of how much evidence they are shown to challenge it. The widespread belief in the 
lies of animal agriculture has less to do with the availability of information and more to do 
with our unwillingness to seek it out. 
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Cognitive Dissonance 


This denialism goes further than just denying obvious truths, it sometimes results in a 
person’s behaviour being completely incongruent with their beliefs, just as we often see 
people who eat animals holding two seemingly contradictory beliefs simultaneously. This 
phenomenon is something that psychologists call ‘cognitive dissonance’; first investigated by 
Leon Festinger in the context of cult behaviour. 


Perhaps the most common example of cognitive dissonance in the context of eating animals 
is the idea of the ‘animal lover.’ You may have noticed already that most people think of 
themselves as animal lovers, some even make that a fundamental part of their identity. Yet, 
these same people are often avid meat eaters. The idea that you can both love someone and 
pay to have them killed seems intuitively contradictory, yet this remains a very common 
mythology among those who continue to consume animals, despite having a good idea of 
what happens to animals in slaughterhouses. 


We see this same dissonance in our most fundamental perceptions of animals; studies have 
demonstrated that since people are unwilling to consume animals they perceive as 
intelligent, they are much more likely to deny the mental capacities of the animals they 
consume as opposed to those they do not.” This results in them denying the minds of 
animals rather than confronting the fact that they are eating intelligent animals, despite 
believing that this is wrong. How can we account for such widely held yet obviously 
inconsistent belief systems? 


The answer, in part, lies in how we want to see ourselves. No one wants to self-idenfiy as the 
villain of their own story, just as no one wants to see themselves as someone who would 
knowingly support animal cruelty. So we find a way to both believe we love animals and act 
in a way which is obviously not loving; this is cognitive dissonance. We as a society have 
come up with all sorts of ways of maintaining this shared delusion, perhaps foremost is the 
characterisation of some animals as ‘food’ and some as ‘pets.’ In order to be loving towards 
our pets we need to treat them kindly, yet to be loving towards farmed animals we apparently 
can allow them to be exploited, abused and killed. The belief that an animal can be 
‘humanely’ slaughtered feeds into this narrative; that there is somehow a ‘loving’ way to end 
the life of a sentient being for the sake of our taste preferences or fashion choices. 


This self-deception seems like a lot of effort to go through just to eat animals, but it still 
represents the easiest option for most people. When presented with the fact that our 
behaviour is inconsistent with our ethics, we only have three viable choices. The first is to 
change our behaviour so that it better matches our ethics, which is what vegans do. This 
involves facing up to the fact that you have been acting immorally according to your own 
ethics, it demands introspection and not a small amount of self-sacrifice as a result. 
Alternatively, we can change our ethics to better match our behaviour, yet this is something 
most people are unwilling to do, since again, none of us want to see ourselves as a cruel 
person. This leaves us with our third option, and by far the most popular; we change our own 
perception of our behaviour so that it seems to fit with our ethics, even if that means holding 
completely contradictory beliefs at the same time. This is not usually a conscious decision, 
yet it is so pervasive that it goes almost completely unchallenged. 
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As well as defining how we perceive our existing beliefs and behaviour, cognitive dissonance 
also has an impact on how we approach new information we encounter. To return to our 
earlier example, it is very common for environmentalists to deny the environmental impact 
of eating animals, regardless of how incontrovertible the evidence may be. These facts 
directly contradict our existing beliefs, and rather than have those beliefs challenged, we find 
a way to dismiss the reports of authoritative, independent environmental organisations as 
‘vegan propaganda.’ Our cognitive dissonance enforces a confirmation bias which has us 
dismissing any information that doesn’t fit with our existing world view, and cherry-picking 
the information that does. This is how ‘fake news’ sources thrive in the digital age; they know 
that people will not fact-check information if that information reinforces their existing 
attitudes, beliefs and assumptions. 


As humans, we are very good at deluding ourselves, and relatively poor at recognising when 
our beliefs are inconsistent with the available evidence, or are incongruent with our own 
behaviour. Cognitive dissonance can be resolved, but it requires real self-reflection, 
introspection and facing up to some hard truths about how we prioritise our own desires 
against the needs and the rights of other animals. It is understandable that engaging in 
denialism and maintaining our dissonance would be the more tempting option, but personal 
growth can only be achieved when we are willing to wrestle with uncomfortable truths about 
our own attitudes and behavior. Only in this way can we take responsibility for our actions 
and work to change ourselves for the better. 
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Making The Connection 


The desire to deny what is happening to animals and to ignore our kinship with them comes 
from a need to protect ourselves. We want to not only avoid truths we would rather not 
know, but also to avoid taking responsibility for the harm we have been causing. To face up 
to our own bias, and in doing so come to terms with the reality of the role we played in the 
suffering of the animals on our plates, is no easy thing. 


This is how we can watch footage of animal slaughter, can be in agreement that this 
treatment is horrifically cruel, then continue to consume more animals who were likely 
slaughtered in a very similar manner. It isn’t usually the case that we view such treatment as 
unfortunate but ultimately necessary either. Most of us agree that such treatment is utterly 
indefensible, but we rarely connect the dots between our own behaviour and the cruelty we 
observe. For most of us, our reaction to witnessing these acts are not so different from our 
reactions when watching bombs fall in some far away place. What we see upsets us, we know 
in our hearts that it is cruel but we don’t feel that we are in any way to blame. We are not the 
ones committing these acts, and we see no reason to feel personally responsible. The 
cruelties inflicted against animals are evil, most of us don’t view ourselves as capable of 
supporting evil, so we cannot think of what we are doing as in any way contributing to that 
cruelty. 


Vegans understand how flawed this thinking is. Through the act of purchasing animal 
products, we create the demand which results in, and in fact necessitates - the cruelty we see 
on screen. Trying to inspire the observer to recognise their part in the cruelty they are 
witnessing is no easy task though; people have a personal incentive to not recognise this 
truth. There are several powerful psychological and social factors at play which allow us to 
disavow ourselves from the cruelty we see, despite the obvious role we have to play in it. 
Often simply pointing out the fact that this is exactly how the animals they consume are 
slaughtered is met by either disbelief or outright derision. The marketing of superkets and 
suppliers has a role in this too. Consumers see the fields of grass and pigs roaming in the 
sunshine on their packet and assume that the animal in that clip must have led a completely 
different life than the one they consume. These clips must be from the worst of the worst 
facilities, we tell ourselves, places who supply stores we would never buy from. 


A large part of this has to do with the fact that, while most people understand the concept of 
supply and demand, they don’t often apply that knowledge to their own consumption of 
animals. This is never revealed more clearly than in the response to when someone stops 
consuming animals, arguments like ‘what difference will it make?’ and ‘the animals will die if 
you eat them or not’ are all too common. The popularity of these arguments demonstrate 
that people do not intuitively grasp how their own consumption has played a part in that 
animal dying, or how lowering your own personal demand could possibly have any impact at 
all. Paradoxically, people see their own purchasing of the animal product, and the act of 
butchering the animal to provide that product, as two separate and almost completely 
unrelated events. This is clearly not rational, but is a collective delusion which the 
overwhelming majority agrees to, making it comfortable to believe in - to proceed with the 
pretence. When a lie is complete, even the one telling it is convinced. 
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Part of the problem is that the lie is often easier to believe than the truth. This is especially 
the case when we are dealing with numbers of deaths which are higher than we would be 
discussing in literally any other context. Upwards of 70 billion land animals per year is an 
incredible number, and when including fish the death count reaches the trillions. It is almost 
impossible to even conceptualise trillions of deaths, much less empathise with those being 
killed. These are numbers that cannot even be counted in anything close to a human lifetime, 
and however much we would like to believe otherwise, compassion does have its limits. We 
cannot feel responsible for the deaths of trillions of animals, or even the thousands of 
animals an individual will consume in their lifetime; it is just too difficult of an idea for us to 
grasp. It is too much for any of us to let ourselves feel. 


To help us deal with this, a diffusion of responsibility takes place between the act of slaughter 
and the act of consumption. There are so many steps in the chain, so that being the one at the 
end of that long process who eventually consumes the product feels a world away from being 
the slaughterhouse worker who wields the blade that kills the animal. Even though the 
consumer is the one who ultimately funds the breeding, exploitation and slaughter of the 
animal, and is the one who ultimately benefits from it, many of us would be offended by the 
suggestion that the responsibility is in any way ours. Arguments arise that we cannot blame 
consumers for the actions of corporations, or that consumers can’t control how an animal is 
slaughtered, but these become redundant when we realise that for most of us, this act of 
consumption is a choice made among many other alternatives. 


This is what vegans mean when we talk about ‘making the connection.’ It is connecting the 
food on your plate to the animal who died to produce it, as well as how our own behaviour 
and the demand we created helped make all of this happen. That is the key difference 
between vegans and non-vegans, that instead of seeing food when we look at a rack of ribs, 
we see someone else’s rib cage served up on a plate - an animal who died because we wanted 
to eat their flesh. Responsibility for the cruelty required to obtain that product rests with us 
because we could have acted otherwise but chose not to, despite being aware of the 
consequences. You shouldn’t dwell on this or beat yourself up about it, what matters is that 
you are making yourself learn what you would rather not know, and that you changing your 
behaviour accordingly. That is something to be proud of. 
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Animal Rights Issues 


In order to really make these changes, it is necessary to be informed on the industry, how it 
works, how animals are treated and exactly how our food arrives on our plate. This has been 
broken down into categories based on how we use animals, but you can find individual 
summaries of what’s wrong with dairy, eggs, circuses etc. at Acti-veg.com. 


Animals as Food 


To meet the high global demand for meat, we slaughter more than 70 billion land animals for 
food each year.® This already high demand continues to rise all over the world, meaning that 
we cannot meet anywhere near our current demand without resorting to factory farming.” 


Regardless of whether animals are raised for meat, dairy or eggs, whether they spend their 
short lives in large intensive farms or small family farms, some practices remain common 
across all industries. Castration of pigs” and calves® is standard practice and is usually 
performed without anaesthetic. Similarly, piglets often have their tails cut off®? to prevent 
other pigs from chewing them in the stressed, overcrowded living conditions they endure. 
Chickens often have part of their breaks seared or cut off for similar reasons,” as birds are 
known to peck and even cannibalise each other when subject to the extreme stress of their 
conditions. Cows and goats are sometimes bred without horns, but those who are not can be 
dehorned in similar ways, either with a curved knife or with a hot iron.” This is an extremely 
painful procedure, whether performed with the traditional method of a hot blade or more 
modern infa-red cutting.” 


If you’ve ever passed through the countryside, you'll know that despite the prevalence of 
factory farming, some animals are left to roam and graze, more or less as they have they have 
been for thousands of years. For cows and sheep this is often the most economical option, at 
least for half of the year. For pigs, chickens and turkeys however, life is very different. Most 
poultry in intensive farms are kept either in battery cages” where they cannot even turn 
around, or, as is often the case with so-called ‘free range’ or ‘cage free’, in large windowless 
warehouses with thousands of other individuals.”* Free range animals must have access to 
the outdoors, but it does not have to be all year round, and it can often be nothing more than 
a small patch of dirt behind a wire fence.” The average slaughter age of broiler chickens is 
around six weeks old, and organic is usually around eight weeks.”° 


Similarly, the vast majority of pigs are factory farmed, and most spend their lives in 

cramped, overcrowded conditions.” The use of gestation crates for pregnant sows is standard 
practice,”* this large metal apparatus keeps the mother pinned on her side, so she can 
provide milk to her piglets without ever being allowed to meaningfully interact with them or 
even stand up. Pigs are packed in such a stressful environment that aggression and tail biting 
are common, so pigs usually have their tails cut off - a practice which the National Hog 
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Association still describes as ‘essential.’”? Pigs can reach slaughter weight as early as four to 
six months old. For many pigs, the first time they ever see the sun is when they are packed 
tightly onto a truck and transported, often long distances and in all weather conditions, to 
meet their deaths before they have even reached full adulthood. 


Many people assume that dairy and eggs involve much less suffering than meat, but the truth 
is just the opposite. Like all female mammals, cows must be made pregnant before they can 
produce milk. In order to achieve this, cows are usually restrained and forcibly 
impregnated.*° Naturally, this milk is meant to feed their calves, however, in order to take 
her milk, farmers usually separate calves from their mothers shortly after birth, a process 
which can cause extreme distress.* 


Cows are known for being particularly maternal animals, connections between mother and 
cow are strong and immediate, meaning that calves being taken from their mothers can 
result in prolonged depressive states.** While female calves will usually join their mothers on 
the milk production line, male calves do not produce milk and are not considered to be as 
profitable for beef production, so are often killed or sent for veal production.* Due to the 
close bond between mother and calf, it is not uncommon for mothers to quite literally scream 
for their calves, sometimes for days.*4 They are usually put through this agonising process 
three or four times before they are considered spent, and are killed.* 


Chickens raised for their eggs are generally sourced from large hatcheries. These hatcheries 
exist solely to provide laying hens, which means that male chicks, similar to male calves, are 
not considered profitable. They are almost always killed the day they are born.®° The industry 
standard procedure is to sort the males from the females after they hatch, and drop the males 
onto a conveyor belt, to be fed into a large machine sometimes referred to as a macerator, 
where they are ground up alive.*” The females will usually live a further 12-18 months as 
egg-laying hens. 


During this time, in most commercial operations hens will be kept in constant bright light to 
manipulate their egg-laying cycles.*°* These facilities are usually extremely cramped, so it is 
standard industry practice to cut or sear off portions of their beaks to prevent pecking or 
cannibalising due to stress and boredom.* This also has the effect of preventing the chickens 
from engaging in their most basic natural behaviours, including foraging and grooming. In 
order to maximise profits, many hens are raised in the minimum required space of 600 
square centimetres of usable space per bird,?° which is less than the size of an A4 piece of 
paper. When a hen’s egg production begins to slow, she too will be killed. 


Many people who choose to avoid meat and poultry do still consume fish, and this is often 
out of some notion that fish are somehow less important than the rest of the animal 
kingdom, or that they do not suffer as mammals or birds do. Fish, contrary to popular belief, 
are sentient beings who do experience pain.” In fact, recent research tells us that fish are 
highly intelligent beings, capable of complex communication and cooperation.” Despite their 
intelligence and capacity for pain, fish are not protected by animal welfare laws. Whether 
caught by line or net, most fish caught will suffocate, which causes extreme stress and pain 
before death.” 
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It is not only fish who are killed by the fishing industry, for every one pound of fish caught 
intentionally, up to five pounds of unintended marine animals are caught and discarded as 
by-catch.% This is due to the fact that most fishing equipment is non-selective, meaning that 
it catches many non-target species, including sharks, seabirds, dolphins, whales and 
porpoises.” In the US fishing industry alone, an estimated 300,000 small whales, dolphins 
and porpoises die from entanglement in fishing nets each year,®° making this the largest 
cause of mortality for small cetaceans. Many of these species are facing extinction as a result. 
For these reasons, many believe that fish farms represent a better option, however, these 
farms crowd fish in unnatural settings, with waste products including faeces and dead fish 
being flushed into surrounding waters.” These captive fish must also be fed, requiring 37 
pounds of feeder fish per one pound of commercially sold farmed fish.%* 


It is tempting to think of these as solely issues that affect animals farmed in intensive 
settings, however, even those animals raised on small farms usually end up in the exact same 
slaughterhouses as their factory farmed counterparts. Slaughter methods vary, but a captive 
bolt pistol shot into the head, followed by having their throats slit while still alive is standard 
industry practice for pigs, goats and cows.” These are not exceptionally cruel methods used 
by just a few, cruel facilities, but represent the best-case scenario for most farmed animals. A 
great deal of undercover footage exists to suggest that, due to high slaughter speeds and 
intense pressure on workers, many animals are still alive and conscious while being 
dismembered on the production line. Chickens endure similar fates, usually being dragged 
through electrified pools before having their throats slit, while hanging upside down on a 
conveyor belt.’°° 


Even animal products that do not require slaughter are still acquired through exploitation, 
and therefore are not in keeping with vegan ethics. Honey is a good example of this. Despite 
the fact that honey can be harvested without killing bees, they are often cruelly treated by the 
honey industry. It is standard practice for most commercial operations to take most, if not all 
of the honey bees produce and replace it with a sugar syrup substitute.*°’ When harvesting, 
beekeepers often use smoke to disorient and panic bees;'®? some will even burn entire hives 
during winter to reduce costs.'°? Even in cases where animals are not being directly killed, 
they are still being exploited for profit, as their labour is being used for the benefit of others 
rather than themselves. 
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Animals as Clothing 


Accurate global statistics on the numbers of animals killed for clothing are not readily 
available, an uncomfortable fact in and of itself. The clothing industry and the animal 
agriculture industries are so interconnected that most countries do not count animals 
passing through either system separately, since they will usually end up suffering the same 
fate. What is clear, though, is that many millions of animals are suffering all over the world, 
purely for the sake of fashion. 


Perhaps the most contentious and widely opposed use of animals in fashion is perpetuated 
by the fur industry. Contrary to popular belief, most fur is sourced from animals who are 
raised captively in fur farms,'°* the most commonly used animals being mink and foxes. 
Animals raised for their fur are usually kept in extremely cramped conditions and prevented 
from engaging in their natural behaviours, and studies reveal that such deprivation causes 
severe stress.’°> Mink and foxes are usually permitted a measly six or seven months of life, 
after which they are skinned and slaughtered. Animals are usually killed by anal 
electrocution in order to maintain fur quality, but methods also include being clubbed to 
death, gassed, or having their necks broken by hand.’ 


China is the largest exporter of fur and has almost no laws that prosecute abuses on factory 
farms - this makes even the most horrific treatment perfectly legal.*°” Even fur sourced from 
the US is subject to these same abuses, since there is no federal humane slaughter law that 
protects animals on fur farms. Many choose to opt for wild-caught fur as an alternative to 
these farms, yet this hardly represents a meaningfully better option. Those animals who are 
trapped in the wild rather than farmed usually die in their traps either from shock, blood 
loss, or in cases where traps are not regularly checked, starvation. This could not be further 
from the lie that is sold to us about a quick, instant kill. Though, even a swift killing would 
hardly justify ending an animal’s life for the sake of a vanity item. To decide that it is justified 
for an animal to be killed for fur is to buy into the notion that our desire to look a particular 
way is more important than an animal’s right to live. 


Despite the widespread and impassioned public opposition to fur, relatively few people share 
the same enmity towards the leather industry. This is a bizarre double standard, since similar 
abuses to those experienced by animals raised for fur are also experienced by cows who are 
killed for their leather. It is generally assumed that leather is a by-product of the meat 
industry, but it is more accurate to describe it as a subsidy. Selling the skins of slaughtered 
cows is highly profitable, meaning that skins are not sold to avoid waste, as many people will 
argue, but to maximise profit. 


Many cows are also raised specifically for their leather, though this is usually outsourced to 
developing countries like India, where welfare and safety standards are extremely difficult to 
monitor. The softest leather comes from the skin of new-born or even unborn calves, which 
is often used to make soft suede. Estimates vary by country, but studies conducted in 
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Germany have suggested that around 10% of females sent to slaughter are pregnant, with 
around 50% of these animals being in the second or third trimester.’ 


The danger of dismissing leather as a by-product of meat is that it fails to recognise how 
interconnected and co-dependent the leather and meat industries are, since both would be 
far less profitable without the other. Objecting to eating an animal’s flesh on the basis of 
animal exploitation and cruelty, yet failing to do the same for wearing an animal’s skin 
obtained in exactly the same way, is inconsistent at best. Both products require the death of 
an animal, and purchasing leather helps make the exploitation and slaughter of cows a 
profitable affair. 


On the contrary, obtaining wool does not require the deaths of the animals who are farmed 
for it. This does not mean, however, that sheep do not die as a direct result of the wool 
industry, or that the production or purchasing of wool is without problems. The defence for 
wool is usually just to remind us that sheep need to be shorn anyway, and this is true, but 
only because we have intensively bred them to produce far more wool than is manageable. 
Sheep raised specifically for their wool are often treated as little more than wool-producing 
machines. Shortly after birth, lambs are castrated if they are male and have their tails cut off, 
often without anaesthetic.'°? Shearers are usually paid per sheer rather than per hour, which 
encourages fast processing speeds."° It is perhaps unsurprising then, that injuries are 
common; they can range from small scratches to deep, painful wounds.” Sheep are often 
sheared too close or when it is too cold - this is done to maximise profit, but it means that 
many sheep die from exposure or hypothermia.” Once their wool production slows, sheep 
are almost always sent to slaughter. This is also true of many of their lambs, who can be 
killed as young as two months old during lambing season." 


Even animal fabrics that you may not assume involve suffering can cause significant harm to 
both animals and humans. Silk is one such example - a seemingly innocuous fabric which in 
fact involves the deaths of thousands of animals. Silkworms weave cocoons in order to 
emerge as adult moths, but in commercial silk production, pupae (larva transitioning to 
moths) are boiled alive while still in the cocoon, in a process which the industry calls 
‘stoving’. Just one pound of silk requires boiling 2,000 to 3,000 cocoons." While many 
people may not feel like the suffering of worms is particularly important, they do exhibit a 
pain response, and so there can be no justification for refusing to take this into 
consideration. It is not just cruelty to animals which needs to be considered, either, the silk 
industry is well known for its human rights abuses, with The Human Rights Watch reporting 
that hundreds of thousands of children toil as virtual slaves in order to produce silk." 


All of these products come at a significant environmental cost, too. The Higgs Sustainability 
index ranks cow leather only behind alpaca wool as one of the least sustainable materials, 
with silk and wool not far behind.”® Conventional leather production involves the use of 
acids, salts, fungicides, bactericides and a whole host of other toxic chemicals.” This affects 
workers as well as the environment; illness and death due to toxic tanning chemicals are 
extremely common."® Leather is also notoriously water intensive, with 90% of the water used 
in the tanning process being discharged as poisonous effluent.° The chemicals used to 
produce silk, wool and leather are highly toxic, and this must be factored in on top of the 
emissions produced and energy used to sustain the animals who produce them. 
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Animals as Entertainment 


Food and clothing are perhaps the most obvious ways in which we exploit animals, but they 
are certainly not the only instances. Vegans oppose not only eating animals or wearing their 
skin, but any exploitation of animals for human gain, including occasions where we use 
animals as entertainment. 


Perhaps the widest known and generally opposed animal entertainment industry is circuses. 
Animals used in circuses range from common birds, bears, foxes and snakes, to more exotic 
animals like lions, tigers and elephants. Most of these are sourced from private breeders, 
though some are purchased from zoos as ‘surplus animals.’”*° During performances, animals 
are often required to perform dangerous stunts, such as elephants balancing on balls, tigers 
jumping through fire, bears riding bicycles and large cats being ridden by handlers. These 
unnatural behaviours require intensive training, often involving the use of cruel practices 
such as whipping, hooks, electrocution and food deprivation.'** 


Even when not performing, studies demonstrate that circus life causes significant harm to 
animals. The head researcher of one study noted: 


“It’s no one single factor, whether it’s lack of space and exercise, or lack of social contact, all 
factors combined show it’s a poor quality of life compared with the wild.”*** 


This study suggested that on average, animals spend 1-9% of their time training, and the rest 
of the time they are confined to cages, wagons or small enclosures. Many circus animals 
display repetitive stress behaviours due to confinement and boredom." 


Several undercover investigations have revealed that abuse is widespread among handlers, 
one Asian elephant was filmed being struck with a metal pitchfork and kicked in the face, 
while held down by heavy metal chains.’** Animals who are too old or disobedient to be 
useful to circuses are sometimes properly retired, but they are often sold to zoos, roadside 
attractions, game farms, research laboratories or to private buyers. Many meet uncertain 
fates, disappearing from records and public consciousness completely. 


While the public is turning away from events like circuses, there are other industries in 
which a great deal more work must be done, one of these being in aquariums and marine 
parks, with larger organisations like SeaWorld still attracting over 22,000 visitors per year.’ 
Marine parks remain the most divisive of the aquatic industries, and with documentaries like 
Blackfish (2013) the public are becoming increasingly aware of the poor treatment, diet, 
enclosures and the stress endured by large marine animals, especially orcas. Boredom and 
depression are often the result of the tiny, artificial enclosures, with many dolphins and 
whales exhibiting repetitive stress behaviours such as swaying, chewing walls, pacing and 
head bobbing.”° 
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These behaviours clearly convey that animals are not happy in marine parks, and poor life 
expectancy reveals that even their physical needs are not being adequately met in 
captivity. John Hargrove, formerly the most senior trainer at SeaWorld, said: 


“I saw the psychological and physical trauma that results from captivity. A massive corporate 
entity is exploiting the hell out of the whales and the trainers.”’”” 


Even when marine animals are not performing tricks for the public, as is usually the case in 
public aquariums, the situation for animals is far from ideal. Due to the lack of success of 
aquarium breeding programs and poor life expectancy of captive species, many 

aquariums rely on wild caught animals.'*® Many popular species, such as royal or regal blue 
tang, have been over-collected and are endangered in the wild. Some fish in the wild would 
range hundreds of miles and aquariums, regardless of how large they are, are ill-equipped to 
provide appropriate environments for captive fish who require so much space and 
stimulation. Though there is a serious lack of research in this area, it is hard to imagine that 
fish remain content and stimulated in such confined, artificial environments, exposed to 
electric lights and the noise of an almost constant stream of visitors. 


Similar to aquariums, zoos have also spent the past few decades trying to distance 
themselves from the animal entertainment image of the past, and rebrand as conservation 
and education organisations. While conditions for animals have certainly improved, zoos are 
unable to provide anything even resembling an animal’s natural environment. While many 
zoos do contribute towards conservation efforts with their captive breeding programmes, the 
issue is that these programmes usually only conserve species for display in zoos, since most 
animals will never be reintroduced to the wild. Studies have also challenged the efficacy of 
captive breeding programmes, concluding that unless animals are protected in the wild, 
captive breeding will not make enough of a difference.'”° 


While zoos are keen to tout their conservation credentials, critics point out that relatively 
little of their efforts go towards that aim. David Hancocks, a former zoo director with 30 
years of experience, estimates that less than 3% of the budgets of the 212 accredited zoos of 
the American Zoo and Aquarium Association goes towards conservation efforts. Similarly, 
Benjamin Beck, former associate of biological programmes at the National Zoo in 
Washington D.C, found that in the last century, only 16 out of 145 reintroduction 
programmes ever actually restored any animal populations to the wild.*° 


At their hearts, most zoos remain animal entertainment industries. While they claim to 
educate the public on animal behaviour, captive animals demonstrate such vastly different 
behaviours than their wild counterparts that this seems ultimately fruitless. Like large 
marine animals in aquariums, many zoo animals exhibit repetitive stress behaviours and 
depression."*' This being the case, what can we possibly learn about wild animals by 
observing the behaviour of their unhappy, stressed and atypically behaved captive 
counterparts? 


Animal entertainment industries capitalise on our deepest need to feel connected to animals 
and nature, but this comes at a great cost to the animals themselves. To view an animal in a 
zoo is to look at them on your terms entirely, in an artificial environment that will never 
adequately imitate their homes. They are trapped, helpless and unable to escape our glare. 
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Authentic experiences come from animals who interact with us because they want to, 
because they have chosen to appear before us, not because we have paid for it. These animals 
do not exist for our consumption, they are not commodities and they are not amusements. 
We do not have the right to place these animals in cages for our own benefit. 


Animals as Sport 


While animal entertainment industries usually market themselves as being about 
conservation or education, sports industries are far more blatant in their use of animals for 
human amusement. Whether these activities can even be called ‘sport’ is debatable, since in a 
sport both sides know they’re playing, whereas what we are dealing with in these cases is a 
human’s entertainment weighed against an animal’s life. 


Hunting is perhaps the example which first comes to mind for many of us. Hunting as a sport 
must be discussed distinctly to the hunting of animals by communities who are dependent on 
subsistence hunting, but for anyone not dependent on hunting animals to meet their basic 
nutritional needs, whether they eat the animal after they kill them or not is irrelevant. 
Anyone who hunts when they do not need to is doing so for their own pleasure, whether they 
derive that pleasure from the act of killing itself or from the taste of the flesh they acquire 
from their victims. Though data is unreliable since most kills go unreported, numbers are 
thought likely to range between 100 to 200 million animals killed by hunters per year, most 
of those being recreational kills.*°* 


Many hunters argue that the animals they kill die instantly and painlessly, however, the data 
tells a very different story. A study of 80 radio-collared white-tailed deer found that of the 
22 deer who had been shot with traditional archery equipment, 11 were wounded and not 
recovered by hunters.’** The situation is no better for animals shot by guns: a British study of 
deer hunting found that 11% of deer who had been killed by hunters died only after being 
shot two or more times. Some wounded deer suffered for more than 15 minutes before 
dying."** Those who do manage to escape will likely die painfully from blood loss, shock or 
starvation. We do not need scientific studies to tell us that being shot with a gun or a bow 
hurts, and there is no rational reason to suppose that animals do not experience this pain 
just as we do when their bodies are pierced with bullets or arrows. 


Unless a hunter is a member of a community which is reliant on hunting to survive, they 
cannot reasonably claim that they kill animals for anything other than pleasure. In the West, 
hunting is certainly not more accessible than eating plants, since your average hunter 

spends $2,000 per year on hunting alone. To claim, as so many hunters do, that hunting is 
kinder than the alternative of buying meat from stores is to create a false dichotomy in which 
the only two options are killing animals yourself or paying for others to do it for you. It is 
beyond doubt that the vast majority of us can be perfectly healthy without consuming any 
animal products whatsoever, therefore most of those who choose to hunt animals do so 
purely for reasons of palate and entertainment. 


Fishing is seldom thought of as being on the same level as hunting, yet ethically speaking, 
there is little difference between these two activities - the main difference being the value we 
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place on the lives of the animals being killed. Again, there are cases in which a community is 
dependent on fishing, but for most of us, fishing is not a necessity. There is a popular 
mythology among anglers that fish do not feel pain, this however, is demonstrably false.°° 
We know that fish are intelligent, socially complex creatures who are as sentient as any other 
vertebrates.°” 


Fish caught by line usually die from suffocation, when they are dragged from the water their 
gills can collapse, and their swim bladders can rupture because of the drastic and painful 
change in pressure. Considering that this is a species we know feel pain, it is utterly illogical 
to assume that these animals do not suffer during this horrific and often prolonged death. 
Anyone who has ever watched a fish caught by line will attest to this, they struggle and fight, 
the way that any stressed animal does when they are frightened and in pain. Putting fish 
through this for the sake of a meal when alternatives exist is inhumane. 


Some people believe that fishing is acceptable so long as the caught fish are released back 
into the water once they are caught. However, this justification fails to consider that many 
released fish die when put back in the water; at least one out of three fish caught with bait 
will die after release, as will over 60% of deep hooked fish."3* The most common cause of 
death for caught fish is stress, though many also die from rough handling, exhaustion from 
struggling, or injuries to their highly sensitive mouths or internal organs, rendering them 
unable to eat. When animals are dying from shock and stress from being dragged out of the 
water, it cannot reasonably be denied that even for those who do survive, the experience is 
painful and deeply cruel. 


Of course, not all animal ‘sports’ industries rely on the deaths of animals, as hunting and 
fishing does. For sports like horse racing, the deaths of those animals forced to participate 
are seen as an unintended yet seemingly ‘acceptable’ trade-off for human entertainment. 
Horse racing, for example, places extreme stress on horses, with their jockeys pushing them 
to increase speed beyond comfortable levels. Dr. Holly Cheever, an award-winning veterinary 
surgeon noted: 


“Cruelty is an inherent part of the horse racing industry.”*°° 


A study on injuries during races concluded that one horse in every 22 races suffered an 
injury which prevented them from finishing a race.*° According to the Jockey Club’s own 
database, two horses are fatally injured on tracks every day. Horses who do not die from 
their injuries are commonly killed due to the fact that their veterinary fees are not considered 
worth paying for a horse who can no longer race.** Even for horses who do not stumble, the 
intensity of races and the stress it puts on the horses means that fatal collapse is common.” 


Even without racing, horse riding itself has its problems as a form of recreation. Though 
many riders undoubtedly love their horses and form a strong bond with them, the act of 
riding alone requires coercing and conditioning horses to perform a function that is entirely 
unnatural to them. The process for getting a horse to accept a rider is usually referred to as 
‘breaking.’ Methods vary from throwing a horse to the ground with rope until exhausted, to 
the gentler daily training and sporadic riding to coax a horse into slowly accepting a rider. 
When a horse does accept being ridden, it is thought that what we are seeing may actually 
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be a form of learned helplessness - the horse simply learns to accept the treatment as they 
come to realise that they have no control over what is happening to them.° 


The process of breaking is usually performed while the animal is young, as older horses are 
more difficult to train. However, studies demonstrate that the epiphyseal plates in the body 
of the lumbar vertebrae of a thoroughbred horse are not fully developed until they are 
between six and nine years old, and that riding them before this time can cause lasting 
injuries.'*4 Even after this age, damage to the spine is common. In one study, 91.5% of ridden 
horses studied were diagnosed with some kind of alteration of the spine after x-ray, even 
though they seemed perfectly healthy prior to the scan.’*° On top of the process of riding, 
many riders inflict additional harm on their horses using instruments like harnesses, bits 
and whips; even saddles can restrict blood flow and cause chafing. None of this includes 
general injuries sustained by horses which are part and parcel of being ridden. Bits are 
particularly harmful, as they damage a horse’s sensitive nerves, their teeth, tongue and 
palate. 


Horse riding and horse racing, though distinct activities, are often defended on the basis that 
the animals appear to enjoy the activity. It is beyond doubt that animals need and enjoy 
exercise, but the insistence that this exercise must include a human sitting on their spine is a 
self-serving fantasy. Greyhound racing is defended on similar grounds, despite the fact that 
dogs in this industry undoubtedly do suffer cruel treatment and exploitation. On the 

track, hundreds of greyhounds sustain injuries such as bone fractures and ligament tears, 
with many collapsing from heat or exhaustion.*° Even off the track, greyhounds do not lead 
happy lives; racing dogs are typically kept caged and muzzled at all times between races and 
training. When greyhounds retire or are too injured to continue racing, many disappear 
from public record. The League Against Cruel Sports estimates that around 1,000 of the 
approximately 8,000 greyhounds ‘retiring’ from racing annually are not rehomed and are 
‘unaccounted for’.4” 


Other animal-based sports are less widespread but enjoy enormous regional support in some 
parts of the world. Bullfighting, cock fighting and rodeos are good examples of these. Cock 
and bullfighting are obvious in their cruelty, in that animals are forced to fight one another - 
usually to the death. Rodeos however, do not usually require the deaths of animals, but still 
involve terrible cruelty. In bronc and bull riding, participants attempt to stay mounted on a 
bucking horse or bull. Steer wrestling is a popular exhibition, where participants leap from a 
horse onto the back of a steer, attempting to wrestle them to the ground. Steer tripping is 
another variation of this, where steers are forced to run at full speed only to be yanked by 
rope to make them fall. Perhaps most distressing to watch is calf roping, where a rider chases 
a visibly frightened calf, forcing them onto the ground and tying their feet with rope. 


The animals typically used in rodeos are docile by nature, so before they even appear in 
events it is common for abuses to be inflicted upon them in order to get them riled up, 
including electrocution and jabbing with wire prods."** Injuries are common during events 
too, on the first day alone at the 2012 Cheyenne Frontier Days rodeo, five animals were so 
badly injured they had to be taken out of the arena.'*? Needless to say, most rodeo animals 
are sent to slaughter once their entertainment value has been spent; a final insult added to 
injury as their owners seek to squeeze every last bit of profit out of their suffering. 
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Animals as Companions 


While pets are an integral part of many of our lives, there are problems associated with 
keeping and breeding such high numbers of animals. Perhaps most pressing is the problem 
of overpopulation; in the US, approximately 7.6 million companion animals enter shelters 
every year. Of these, 2.7 million are killed due to not being adopted,”° many of whom are 
perfectly healthy. This issue is caused by three main factors, which are breeders, owners who 
buy and/or breed pets, and the abandonment of unwanted animals. Often, potential pet 
owners prefer infant animals to older ones, so they turn to breeders, or prefer particular 
breeds and are willing to pay to acquire a specific pedigree. These same owners often want 
their purebred animals to have a litter of their own, either to sell, keep as pets, or in pursuit 
of show-quality animals. This all leads to large numbers of unwanted animals, who end up 
overcrowding shelters while they wait for a home. Many never find one. 


It is not just families and owners breeding animals; commercial animal breeders are very 
common and supply almost all animals sold in pet stores.**' More intensive dog breeding 
operations exist than any other type, with an estimated 10,000 in the US alone, with 

only 3,000 of these being monitored or regulated.”* Abuses in these breeding operations are 
commonplace, and pet stores do not have to reveal where their animals are sourced from. To 
maximise profits, female animals are often bred to exhaustion and seldom survive, nor do 
the many animals born with physical health problems.’ Raids on these facilities are 
uncommon due to cost, but in one particular case, a raid on a kitten mill resulted in the 
seizure of 323 cats — more than half of which had to be euthanized because of poor health." 
During the raid, officials found a locked room they called a ‘dead room’ that housed sick 
animals living among the decomposing remains of dead cats. Relaxed legislation and the cost 
of enforcement often means these crimes go relatively unpunished. 


When we consider the millions of healthy animals awaiting new homes, buying an animal or 
allowing your animal to breed is irresponsible. More than this, the pet trade treats animals as 
sources of profit and mere commodities, buying and selling intelligent, sentient beings as if 
they were mere objects. Buying or breeding an animal rather than adopting denies a rescued 
animal a home and puts further pressure on what are already overcrowded and underfunded 
rescue centres. For each litter these animals produce, and every animal who is bought or 
sold, that is one more rescued animal who will not be rehomed. It is far better to instead 
provide a loving home for one of the millions of animals in desperate need of care, not only 
saving one life, but freeing up valuable space in rescue centres doing their best to care for 
abandoned and unwanted animals. 
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Animal Testing 


Animal testing is one of the most contentious forms of animal exploitation. Cosmetic testing 
is easy to dismiss outright, as the idea that skincare products and make-up are important 
enough items to require animals to endure horrific cruelty and death is a difficult one to 
defend. You will find that most people profess to oppose animal testing for cosmetic 
purposes, though despite this belief, relatively few people actually put it into practice by 
boycotting animal testing brands. Medical and scientific testing, however, remains a far more 
complex and nuanced issue. 


While there are regulations in place in most countries for the use of animals in experiments, 
these animals are not generally subject to the same animal welfare laws that animals outside 
of a laboratory setting benefit from. This means that so long as the experiment is judged 
necessary, the amount of suffering inflicted as a result is considered justified so long as the 
results are deemed to be useful and that steps have been taken to reduce pain where possible. 
There is no hard limit on what can be done to animals and no specific practices that are 
outlawed; researchers can do almost anything to laboratory animals so long as the results are 
considered desirable enough. 


Few people argue that the experiments animals are subjected to are kind, what is generally 
argued is that they are a ‘necessary evil.’ Before we even get to ethical considerations though, 
we should acknowledge that the animal testing model of research is deeply flawed. Currently, 
9 out of 10 experimental drugs which pass animal trials go on to fail in clinical studies on 
humans, simply because we cannot accurately predict how drugs will behave in humans 
based solely on animal studies. Part of the problem is that animals are not susceptible to 
many of the diseases that humans are, so these diseases must be artificially induced. This 
often doesn’t give us a reliable measurement of how organically caught diseases will respond 
to treatment - human cell tissue often provides a more accurate picture.”° To use cancer as 
an example, Fran Visco, founder of the National Breast Cancer Coalition said: 


“Animals don’t reflect the reality of cancer in humans. We cure cancer in animals all the 
time, but not in people.””” 


It is widely accepted that animal experiments have serious limitations, since results in 
humans cannot always be accurately predicted from results in animals. A mixture of high 
dosage, artificial introduction of diseases and stress conditions of animals in confinement 
means there are simply too many variables to gain reliable results.** Despite this flawed 
methodology, the fact that we have made significant scientific advancements from animal 
testing is undeniable. The issue, then, is how we weigh animal interests against human 
interests. In the context of potentially life-saving research, many people are willing to 
concede that the interests of our own species must be placed higher than the interests of 
other species, out of some notion of the unique inherent value and importance of human life. 


Many people are also happy to admit that they value the lives of their own species over the 
lives of those they consider ‘lesser’ species, even when those species are relatively close to us, 
as is the case with chimpanzees used in research. People generally acknowledge that the 
harm caused to animals is significant, but argue that the ends justify the means. This is the 
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basis upon which research organisations, ethics boards and animal welfare groups justify 
animal testing as well, arguing for a ‘harm-benefit’ analysis where the gains of the 
experiment are measured against the expected harm to laboratory animals. 


Drugs developed from animal testing, it is argued, could save millions of human lives and 
therefore it justifies the deaths of the few thousand animals who had to be ‘sacrificed’ for 
their development. This is a simple utilitarian calculation of the harm caused versus the 
benefits gained; the benefits gained are more significant than the amount of harm caused, 
therefore it is ethically justified. The problem with this line of thinking can be demonstrated 
more starkly if we reformulate the dilemma to include human victims of experimentation. If 
it became legal to subject unwilling, innocent human beings to horrific experiments, would 
we still think it justified to sacrifice the few for the many? 


The consequences for accepting such a cold, mathematical way to determine ethics would 
lead to us having to defend all sorts of horrific acts, so long as they are judged to benefit the 
majority. Culling members of the public who are considered a drain on funds or resources, 
experimenting on ‘undesirable humans,’ forced sterilisation to control the population - all of 
these cases would involve suffering for the few to justify potential gains for the many, but for 
most of us these acts would be abhorrent. 


Part of the problem is that the interests of animals are not at all factored into the 
harm-benefit analysis. This analysis is performed on the basis of benefits to us, in how these 
experiments could further our interests. The counter to these interests is the harm inflicted 
upon the animals in order to achieve the desired results, but no meaningful weighing takes 
place between the interests of the animals and our own. It is assumed that only the human 
animal has interests and that the purpose of other animals is to fulfil those interests, even at 
the expense of their own wellbeing or even their lives - so long as the benefits to humans are 
significant enough. A true harm-benefit analysis would weigh the like interests of one species 
against the like interests of another and count them equally. 


If an experiment would equally compare one species’ interest in being alive with another 
species’ desire to avoid discomfort, that research obviously would not be performed. Yet in 
the world of animal experimentation, if a drug treats the discomfort of the indigestion in 
humans but requires potentially hundreds of animals to suffer and die to provide it, the fact 
that the interests of the animals (being alive) is of a higher order than the interests of the 
humans who benefit from the drug (being indigestion-free) does not seem to matter at all. 


What does this say about how we value animal interests against human ones? Primarily, 
there is the inherent assumption that human lives are just de facto more important than 
animal lives, which is an assumption that few who argue for it are able to justify to a 
satisfactory degree. On what basis can we argue that human lives are just inherently more 
important than animal lives? 


While arguments for human intelligence are often put forward, the problems with judging 
the value of a life based on their intelligence have already been discussed. Once this is 
abandoned, the argument for animal testing becomes something more like ‘human lives are 
so important that it is justified to sacrifice the lives of other animals so long as that sacrifice 
brings benefits to humans, regardless of the suffering inflicted upon animals.’ This 
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reasoning, the idea that some lives matter less than others, has been the basis for oppressive 
systems for thousands of years, and is perhaps one of the most harmful assumptions in the 
history of humankind. 


We have used logic like this to enslave one another, allowed millions to starve, committed 
genocide and let refugees drown off the coasts of our countries - because their lives ‘do not 
matter as much as ours.’ The assertion that it is justified for the few to suffer for the many 
has been responsible for some of the most abhorrent atrocities to have ever been committed, 
the moment we begin to weigh immoral acts against the benefits we can gain from 
performing them we have given up on any notion of compassion or the immutable value of 
life. Animals, like humans, are ends in and of themselves. Animals have intrinsic value 
separate from the commercial or practical value they have for humans; they are not the 
means to achieve some good on behalf of another species. 


Advocates of animal testing want to present a notion of animal testing as a necessary evil and 
present us with the false dilemma that we must either subject animals to cruel experiments 
or fail to save human lives with research and treatments. This is highly misleading, since 
reliable alternatives to animal testing exist, opposing animal research does not mean you 
have to oppose research itself.° It may be true that animal testing was our only option once, 
and that we have made a great deal of progress because of it, but with many organisations 
making significant achievements without it that is no longer the case - many experts are 
already advocating full replacement of all animal experiments.’ When a ‘necessary evil’ can 
no longer be labelled a necessity, what then, are we left with? 


The argument for animal testing relies on a highly selfish understanding of the value of life, 
and an outright dismissal of the greater interests of animals. We do not need to be willing to 
sacrifice human progress in order to free animals from a life of exploitation and pain. We just 
need to be willing to make a concerted effort as a species to move away from our brutal 
treatment of animals and towards more compassionate research. Science should work for the 
benefit of all species, not just our own. 
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Rights vs Welfare 


Gaining some knowledge of these animal rights issues is only the start, our next step has to 
be deciding how we respond to them. Most unbiased people who have made a conscious 
effort to learn about animal agriculture will recognise that much of what we do to animals is 
cruel and cannot be justified. We all agree that animals should not suffer unnecessarily, that 
chickens being crammed into cages and pigs lying in their own faeces is wrong, but not 
everyone agrees on what we should be advocating as a solution to these problems. 


There are essentially two schools of thought on this, the animal rights view, also known as 
‘abolitionism’ and animal welfare, as advocated by welfarists. The differences between these 
two philosophies are profound, and understanding them can shed light on where a lot of the 
disagreements between animal advocates come from. 


The theory of animal welfarism essentially holds that it is okay to exploit and kill animals, so 
long as they are treated humanely. An animal’s welfare is the primary concern, not their 
rights, and so advocates of this philosophy generally support animal welfare reforms such as 
bigger cages, cleaner conditions, CCTV in slaughterhouses and better stunning procedures. 
Most people who aren’t vegan are welfarists, or at least pay lip-service to the ideals of 
welfarism. A good example of an animal welfare organisation is the RSPCA or the ASPCA - 
they support inspections of slaughterhouses, stricter slaughter standards and better 
conditions, but they are not opposed to killing animals for food and even host barbecues as 
fundraising events. 


By contrast, advocates of animal rights, or ‘abolitionists,’ believe that the central problem 
isn’t how we use animals, the problem is the fact that we use them at all. Abolitionists don’t 
generally support welfare reforms, since their ultimate goal is a vegan society and for all 
animal agriculture to be abolished, hence the name. For abolitionists there is no such thing 
as humane slaughter, and the act of killing an animal is intrinsically wrong, regardless of 
how it is conducted or which welfare measures are in place before and during slaughter. 
Abolitionists will often dismiss campaigns for larger cages or cleaning conditions on the 
grounds that they do not address the real issue, and instead see advocating veganism and for 
a legal change to the property status of animals to be their primary concern. 


There is a widespread lack of understanding of this distinction. This is what leads 
non-vegans toso often ask why we aren’t ‘doing something useful’, like petitioning animal 
agriculture corporations to improve on how animals are treated, or supporting local farming 
instead of large corporations. It is also the reason people are confused when we tell them that 
we don’t support eating eggs from backyard hens, or why we won’t join protests which other 
people view to be in the best interests of animals. For many of these people, the concept of 
abolitionism is almost unthinkable, so they assume that when we say we are advocating for 
animal rights, we are advocating for their right to good living conditions and a quick death, 
not for their right to life and bodily autonomy. 
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Mainstream dialogue about animal ethics is still driven by welfarism, and all of the larger 
animal rights charities have campaigned for welfare reforms, even if their mission statement 
is to advocate for animal rights. The reason for this is primarily budgetary. In order to gain 
supporters and financial backers animal rights groups need to have wins, so they can inform 
supporters of where their money is going and advertise the good work they do. For example, 
animal rights groups will pressure a corporation to stop using veal crates, the corporation 
will co-operate and just keep the calves in slightly larger enclosures so that they’re not called 
veal crates anymore. The animal rights group sends out a press release claiming victory and 
praising the supplier for co-operating, which nets them more support. In turn, the 
corporation gets rid of the negative press attention and can boast that their veal is humane - 
it must be because even the animal rights groups support it. They get to increase their sales 
by easing the conscience of their consumer, then a short time later conditions usually return 
to normal with little to no fuss - only rarely are these reforms permanent. 


The issue with this thinking is that despite almost seventy years of legislative welfare reform, 
things are perhaps worse for animals now than they have ever been. When welfare reforms 
are won in courts or agreed in boardrooms, like the CCTV in slaughterhouses campaign in 
the UK, the impact on the animals themselves are small. The real impact is on consumers, 
since it makes people feel better about consuming animals, which in turn increases demand. 


Consumers will respond to anyone asking them to give up meat that the animals are treated 
really well, how could they not be, since CCTV will be in all slaughterhouses in the UK? They 
won't know that these CCTV videos aren’t made public. They won’t know that the footage will 
be reviewed by a small number of vets who will not have anywhere near enough time to 
watch even a tiny percentage of the animals being processed, and many have a direct 
financial incentive not to challenge what they see. Consumers will not know that almost all 
the cruelty inflicted on animals in slaughterhouses is perfectly legal, and so a vet seeing it 
won't make any practical difference to the procedures themselves, or what animals are forced 
to endure. All they will know is that their meat was produced ‘humanely’, so why should they 
ever give it up? 


This is why animal agriculture corporations who fairly obviously don’t care about animal 
welfare will nevertheless still negotiate with animal rights groups, because they know that 
these reforms will make people buy their products. The result is that more animal products 
are bought, which increases demand, which in turn increases the number of animals being 
consumed. 


This really took off in the 1970’s in the boom of ‘ethical meat,’ with a growing awareness of 
the evils of animal agriculture people were becoming more concerned about where their 
animal products were coming from. Producers realised that they could capitalise on this 
concern for animals rather than losing profit from it, and so marketed their products as 
‘humane,’ free range, cage free or humane approved, despite the fact that these labels legally 
mean very little. This is how consumers can see RSPCA approved sausages and humane 
certified veal, and never question why a group supposedly devoted to protecting animals 
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would support products which literally cannot be acquired without their exploitation and 
slaughter. 


Animal welfarism plays into this toxic idea that it is somehow possible to clean up the 
slaughterhouses and to make the industrialised slaughter of trillions of animals humane. 
Many argue that it is unrealistic to suppose that we will ever stop animals from being 
slaughtered, but the same could be argued of many other cruelties inflicted upon humans 
and animals. We don’t advocate for people to treat prisoners of conscience more ‘humanely’, 
we argue for them to be released. Similarly, Westerners don’t generally advocate for dogs to 
be treated more humanely when they are eaten elsewhere, or when they are used in dog 
fights, they recognise that a change in living conditions alone would not be enough. In no 
other context would the idea of reforming exploitation, violence and death be taken 
seriously, and it seems that the only reason it is advocated in the case of animal agriculture is 
because its victims aren’t human. 


None of this is to say that animal welfare isn’t important; animals must always be treated 
well wherever they are kept. Yet so long as an animal is viewed as property, as commodities 
to be bought, sold and killed, their welfare will never be taken seriously. No matter how 
‘kind’ the farmer, the needs and preferences of farmed animals will always come second to 
profit. If animals are to have any rights, surely the most fundamental of these should be the 
right to life, not just the right to have their life ended in a slightly less horrific way, or to live 
in a better cage before they have their throat slit. Those of us who claim to advocate for 
animals must surely defend their right to life as a bare minimum. 
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Step Three: Transition 


Now that you know a little bit about the major animal rights issues and you’ve read some of 
the philosophy behind veganism, you may feel ready to start your transition right away. If 
you don’t, then there is really nothing to worry about, going vegan is a big change and it will 
take some time to begin to feel comfortable with it. The methods offered here account for 
those who need to take it slowly, and there is absolutely nothing wrong with doing that. 


Methods 


Depending on how ready you feel to leap in, you can choose from three potential methods. If 
you attempt one and it isn’t successful then don’t worry, it just means that method wasn’t the 
right one for you. Take a break, seek out some more inspiration through articles and 
documentaries and get right back to it - just following a different method. There is no ‘one 
size fits all,’ it'll really depend on your personal preference. You should go for the one you 
feel is most likely to succeed for you, not necessarily the one you think will make you vegan 
the fastest. These methods focus on food first and foremost, not because it is any more 
important than any other aspect of veganism, just because it tends to be the part of the 
process that people find the most daunting, at least initially. 


Whichever one you choose, it is important that you act now while all of this information is 
fresh in your mind. You may have already come up with reasons to not transition now and to 
leave it to the future, perhaps when the new year starts, when you move out or when you are 
off work and school. The truth is that there will always be reasons not to go vegan, and you 
may spend your life waiting for the perfect moment to do it, which may never come. The 
perfect moment is when you are inspired, that inspiration and passion will see you through 
almost any difficulty, but the longer you leave it before you act, the more that tends to fade, 
and the longer society has to pull you back into the carnist mentality. 


By Product 


This is the method that most people follow, and it’s the one that is generally considered to be 
the easiest. This is fairly intuitive, all you really have to do is eliminate and replace one 
product at a time. You may start with something you will find really easy, like beef or cow’s 
milk, and eliminate that one product from your diet. When using this method, be sure to only 
eliminate one thing at a time, so that it doesn’t become too overwhelming. You should only 
move on to the next product when you feel ready. 


The advantage of doing it one product at a time is that you'll have plenty of time to find 
suitable alternatives for whatever you have just eliminated, and it is important that you do 
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replace it. There are delicious faux meat alternatives widely available these days, but if you’re 
going with beef, you don’t necessarily need to replace it with a beef alternative, you can 
substitute it for just about any protein source. Something like a cup of lentils, beans, 
chickpeas, seitan or a portobello mushroom would be ideal choices, they don’t taste the same 
of course, but they provide a similar function on the plate when paired with a carbohydrate, 
and have a similar (if not superior) protein content. It is important that you are replacing 
and not simply eliminating, or you'll end up feeling like your diet has become restrictive. 


A potential problem with this method is that, no matter how easy you start off, you will 
eventually have to give up those products you like most, and that can result in cravings. 
There are ways to overcome cravings and those are detailed a little further on in this section, 
but it is something to be aware of if you are opting to explore this method. 


By Meal 


This is a slightly quicker method, and it works better for some people. This involves eating 
plant-based one meal at a time, rather than eliminating individual products from your diet. 
Following this method, you may start by making your breakfast 100% plant-based every day. 
This could be as simple as swapping the cow’s milk in your cereal for plant milk, or butter on 
your toast for a plant-based alternative, of which there are many. You would eat as you 
normally do the rest of the day, just keeping your breakfast as your one plant-based meal. 
Once you have developed a set of nutritious, animal-free breakfasts that you enjoy, you 
would then move on to lunch, dinner, then any snacks in-between. 


The big advantage of this method is that it will slowly lower your consumption of every 
animal product simultaneously, rather than suddenly eliminating one entirely. This is often 
enough to avoid cravings or any sort of ‘body shock’, which is one of the issues many people 
struggle with, and it encourages you to cook and experiment with foods you may have never 
even tried before. It also gives you a lot of flexibility in terms of what is easier for you, you 
may find it really easy to eat plant-based for your meals at home but not for those at work, so 
you can tailor your approach to work around your schedule. 


One potential problem you may encounter with this is that you will have an initial period of 
unfamiliarity when you extend your plant-based eating to a new meal. You will have 
breakfast down, but lunch may be a different matter for you, and it may take a few days each 
time for that to settle down, in which you may feel like you’re starting back at square one. 
The best way to pre-empt that problem is to spend some time before you incorporate a new 
meal on researching recipes for lunch and dinner which will suit you - you want to have at 
least six in your rotation that you can regularly eat and enjoy. 
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All In 


Often called going ‘cold turkey,’ this method is the one that many people find the most 
difficult. It involves eliminating all animal products from your diet all at once. This sounds 
overwhelming, but it may be the right choice for you if the idea of continuing to eat animal 
products for even one more day sounds repulsive to you. For those who feel like it’s now or 
never this may be the right move, and there is something to be said for setting that first foot 
on the road as quickly as possible. 


The great advantage of this method is that it will result in a complete transition far sooner 
than the other two, which means that you'll begin to feel the positive physical and mental 
benefits of veganism much sooner as well. Before that happens though, you're likely to 
experience something of a body-shock as your system gets used to the radical change, this 
can also include cravings. Both of these issues and how to counter them are explored in more 
detail below. 


Whichever method you choose, you should expect the first two of three weeks or so to be the 
toughest. This is the period in which your body and mind are still getting used to the 
transition. Regardless, it is recommended that you focus solely on diet initially, before you 
move on to clothing, cosmetics and other products. You can feel free to do it all at once of 
course, though there is the danger of becoming a little overwhelmed with so much change so 
quickly, meaning that it can be better to parcel it out over a longer period. 
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What to Expect 


Everyone is different, both in terms of their body and their mentality, which means that 
adopting a plant-based diet will have different effects depending on the person. That said, 
there are some common factors and experiences that many new vegans report. 


A common response to any radical change in diet is that your body undergoes a little bit of a 
shock. This is perfectly natural, after-all, your body has been accustomed to receiving certain 
products for your entire life, only to change quite suddenly, which is especially the case if you 
go for the ‘all in’ method. This is only temporary - it is just your body reacting to the loss of 
some food items and the introduction of new ones, as well as the new balance in vitamins 
and minerals. It is not uncommon for you to feel a little bit under the weather during this 
period. This is not usually anything to worry about, it will just take some time for your body 
to regain a comfortable equilibrium. 


Cravings are a related problem which many new vegans experience. This can be because you 
simply miss certain products which you used to consume regularly, and there is really 
nothing wrong with that. Sometimes though, cravings can be a little bit more complex than 
that. They are often indicators of something our body needs, but we don’t crave a particular 
vitamin or ingredient, since that is too abstract, so instead we crave the foods which 
commonly give us the vitamins or ingredients we desire. If we crave fat or more calories, for 
example, our bodies are used to receiving both from cheese, which is very high in fat and 
calories. This could result in a cheese craving, when in actual fact, we could satiate that by 
eating something nutritionally similar, such as nuts or a vegan cheese, which are high in 
calories, protein and heart-healthy fats. 


The important thing to remember is that you shouldn’t approach these cravings with any sort 
of self-judgement, there is really no shame in them at all. Keep in mind, as vegans we are not 
giving up animal products because we don’t like the way they taste, we simply don’t believe 
that taste is worth the life and liberty of a sentient being. Try to view these cravings as an 
observer, notice them, and try to think: ‘Oh, that’s interesting. I wonder why I’m craving 
that?’ These do usually go away; it just takes some time. 


It’s fair to say that you are also likely to experience some hostility from your friends and 
family. This, rather than any problems with food, is usually the factor people cite as the most 
difficult thing about going vegan. There are ways of minimising this and reducing conflict, 
which is discussed later in the FAQs section, but the important thing to keep in mind is that 
this is very rarely a reflection on you. People oppose veganism, not you personally, and such 
opposition is not generally related to you or your behaviour. 


The key is to set your limits early on - make sure people know that this is a choice you have 
made and are serious about. The people around you need to know that you will not go back 
on this, that a ‘little bit of cheese’ does still count, that you don’t find jokes about animal 
cruelty particularly funny, and that you don’t feel the need to defend your choices to anyone 
else. Dealing with people’s attitudes towards your veganism can be a challenge at first, but 
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you will find your own strategies as time goes on, and things do get easier once everyone has 
had some time to adjust to it - yourself included. 


As discussed earlier, there are plenty of positives you'll experience pretty shortly after 
beginning your transition, too. Many new vegans report more energy, better hair and skin 
and even an improved immune system. This won’t be the case for everyone though, so you 
shouldn’t go into this thinking it will dramatically improve your physical health - that’s just 
an added bonus if it happens. The one positive that is almost universally experienced is the 
peace of mind that comes from being vegan, which is a very difficult thing to put into words. 
Making this change can be challenging for sure, but it is incredibly rewarding to live in this 
way and be a member of this wonderful community. Just remember, nothing worth doing 
ever comes easily and being vegan is no exception. 
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What Vegans Eat 


Food is generally the biggest concern for people when going vegan, but most new vegans end 
up pleasantly surprised by the range of foods available. Not only is there a vast range of faux 
meats, cheeses and ready-made meals available, you'll also discover new ingredients and 
favourite meals. A lot of vegans report that their diets actually became quite a bit more varied 
after they went vegan, contrary to their initial expectations. 


There can be as much difference between the diets of two vegans as there are between two 
people who eat meat, so it wouldn’t be practicable to offer any sort of exhaustive list here, 
only some examples. You can live comfortably as a junk-food vegan if you want to, there are 
alternatives to just about every animal product, most supermarkets have a vegetarian frozen 
section with vegan options, and there are even specialist stores that now cater to us. You can 
also opt to go down the route of a whole foods, plant-based diet, which is certainly the 
healthier option, just a bit less convenient at times. Examples of common vegan staples 
include things like rice, beans, potatoes, lentils, chickpeas, hummus, bread, couscous, nuts, 
seeds, noodles, tofu, seitan, pasta, quinoa and all manner of fruits and vegetables. 


This may be pretty close to how you eat now, but if it isn’t, it can be a little tricky to visualise. 
Even just taking some of the staples listed, a common meal like chicken with vegetables and 
rice can be made vegan just by replacing the chicken with chickpeas, which have a similar 
protein content to chicken. Chickpeas can be seasoned with anything you might put on 
chicken, plus they have the added bonus of being much cheaper and far lower in calories. 
You can make just about any meal vegan by doing this. The beef from spaghetti bolognese 
can be replaced with lentils, meat in curry with tofu or seitan, or you can just opt for a faux 
meat/dairy version of whatever you would usually cook. You will find an extensive list of 
recipes at Acti-veg.com which will give you plenty of ideas to work with, but you can also find 
a vegan substitutions list in the additional resources section of this book. 


So, while the long answer to the common question ‘what do vegans eat’ is a list of every 
edible fruit, vegetable, bean, nut and legume on the planet, the short answer is: pretty much 
everything you ate before you went vegan, just in a different form. Most of what vegans eat 
isn’t food specifically made for us, it’s food you already enjoy - it’s burgers, pizza, fries, 
well-seasoned vegetables, fruit, grains and adapted versions of all your best-loved dishes. 
There are literally thousands of edible plants we can incorporate into our diets, and most 
people only eat the same dozen or so species of animals and their secretions. Those who eat 
animals often dismiss our diet as boring, yet apparently can’t imagine a meal without 
chicken, beef or cheese. 


The truth is that anyone who believes a diet that doesn’t include animal products has to be 
restrictive has never fully explored the joys of plant-based cooking and baking. There are so 
many vegan ingredients, or foods which can be made so with minimal adaptation, more than 
you could ever try in one lifetime. Keep in mind that globally, the dishes which make up most 
people’s staples are already vegan, or at least can be made so with minimal adaptation. Meat 
has historically always been a luxury, and it remains so in most of the world, so it should be 
no surprise that some of our best loved dishes were traditionally plant-based. 
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What Vegans Don’t Eat 


As much as you shouldn’t think of veganism as a list of do’s and don'ts, it would probably still 
be helpful to see some sort of list of what we do avoid consuming in our diet. Things like 
meat, dairy, eggs, sea animals and honey are easy enough to spot and avoid, but there are 
some animal-derived ingredients to look out for which may not be quite so obvious. 


e Carmine/E120: Red pigment derived from crushed insects, commonly used in 
candy. 


e Casein: Derived from cow’s milk, commonly found in ‘non-dairy cheeses/creamers. 
e Gelatin: Obtained by boiling tendons, ligaments, bones or skin in water. 


e Isinglass: A form of gelatin derived from fish bladders. Watch out for this in beer 
and wine. 


e Lactose: Derived from dairy, sometimes labelled laneth or lanogene. 

e Lard: A fat usually derived from pigs. 

e Methionine: Derived from eggs or casein, sometimes used in potato chips. 
e Rennet/Rennin: An enzyme derived from the stomach of calves. 

e Tallow: Rendered fat from a cow. 

e Whey: Commonly in snack foods, derived from milk. 

e L-cysteine: Found in some bread items, derived from animal hair. 


e Vitamin D: Vitamin D can be either vegan or animal-derived, depending on the 
product. D2 is always vegan, D3 is always animal derived, but unspecified vitamin D 
can be either one. 


This is by no means an exhaustive list, but these are the most common ingredients you will 
encounter. The idea of having to check ingredients on everything you buy may be somewhat 
off-putting, but this is the reality of being vegan. While many products contain the helpful 
vegan society label of just ‘suitable for vegans,’ many do not, so it is necessary to check with 
most items. The good news is that you will get very fast at doing this over time. Experienced 
vegans only need to glance at an item’s packaging momentarily to scan an item for 
ingredients since they know what to look for. 


If you do come across an ingredient that you are unsure of, like unspecified vitamin D, just 
do a quick google search of the ingredient name followed by the word ‘vegan’ and you'll 
usually find that someone has already done the work for you. You can do the same thing for 
the product itself if you just want a quick answer, and there are smartphone apps like Is It 
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Vegan? which is useful for food, and Barnivore, which provides a similar function for 
alcohol. You may not think to even check alcohol, but some cheaper wines are thickened with 
milk and some beers are filtered with fish bladder - though this has fallen out of favour with 
breweries in recent years. Still, it is always best to check online, as this isn’t something that 
will usually be announced on the packaging. 


Another point worth mentioning is that most animal products are considered allergens, so 
with the exception of some of the sneaky ingredients listed above, dairy and eggs are usually 
highlighted in bold in the ingredients list, at least in most countries. You will also find labels 
reading something like ‘may contain eggs/milk’, this may be a little bit worrying, but this is 
written for the purposes of allergen contamination. It just means that the product is 
produced in a factory which also handles animal products. This doesn’t mean that the 
product isn’t vegan, it’s just for liability purposes since pretty much no food factory can 
guarantee cross-contamination won’t happen, with the exception of items produced by 
exclusively vegan companies and kosher factories, since they follow such a rigorous process 
to avoid any possibility of cross-contamination 


All of this only really applies for new items you're buying, and while it can definitely be a 
pain in the early stages, it'll just become an automatic part of the way you shop before too 
long and will stop being such an inconvenience after the first few weeks. Besides, getting into 
the habit of knowing what is in your food and drink is no bad thing. All of this will become 
second nature to you over time and you will barely even need to think about it before too 
long, but be prepared to do a little bit of homework in the early stages. 
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Grocery List 


One of the earliest challenges will be your first vegan grocery shop. Having read this far you 
are going into this with more knowledge than most new vegans are, so you already have that 
advantage, and this basic grocery list may also be of further help. This focuses on very cheap 
vegan staples specifically, but you can of course tailor this or add on to it to suit your income 
and tastes. 


Rice: Rice is an extremely cheap and filling staple. A cup of rice contains roughly 45 grams 
of carbohydrates and 4-5 grams of protein. In an airtight container it lasts around 6 months. 
It is even cheaper when bought in bulk. 


Beans: Beans are one of the most accessible protein sources. Just one cup of soybeans, for 
example, contains an impressive 28.62 grams of protein, while even standard baked beans 
contain around 14 grams. They also contain lysine, a protein building-block that is absent 
from most other plants. 


Chickpeas: Chickpeas can be purchased very cheaply canned, and in large bulk bags if 
youre willing to prepare them yourself. Each cup contains about 15 grams of protein, tonnes 
of fibre as well as magnesium and folate, which are good for muscles, nerves and bones. 


Lentils: Similar to chickpeas, lentils are a very popular vegan staple which can be bought 
canned or in large bags as bulk products. A cup of cooked lentils contains a massive 18 grams 
of protein, they also lower cholesterol, improve heart health and help stabilise blood sugar. 


Oats: Oats are extremely cheap, can be bought in bulk and have great shelf life. They are 
high in protein, fibre and are usually fortified with B12; they are even thought to help lower 
blood pressure and cholesterol. 


Cereals: Most cereals, especially supermarket’s own brand products are really cheap. Whole 
grain cereals like bran or oat-based products are high in fibre, calcium and iron, and most 
are fortified with B vitamins. Just be careful of cereals fortified with vitamin D or D3. 


Pasta: Pasta is another great product to always have on hand; it is one of the least expensive 
items in any supermarket, can be bought in bulk and has a very long shelf life. Depending on 
the type, pasta can be a good source of fibre and carbohydrates; making it a high energy, very 
filling option. 


Potatoes: Potatoes are one of the cheapest foods available in most supermarkets. They are 
versatile, filling and despite their reputation as unhealthy, they are an excellent source of B6 
and a good source of potassium, copper, vitamin C, manganese, phosphorus, niacin, dietary 
fibre and pantothenic acid. 
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Sweet potatoes: Sweet potatoes are as versatile as white potatoes, and are high in vitamins 
B6, C, D, iron, magnesium and potassium. They're also a more balanced source of energy 
than white potatoes, as their natural sugars release slowly, avoiding blood-sugar spikes. 


Noodles: Many varieties of noodles are vegan, they are very cheap and last a long time. 
Noodles are very filling and contain high levels of B vitamins, vitamin E, magnesium, iron, 
riboflavin, and calcium. Having a few packets of instant noodles in your cupboard is always a 
good idea for when you're short on time or energy. 


Nut butters: Depending on the type, nut butters can be purchased very cheaply and in large 
quantities. It has a long shelf life, is an excellent source of heart healthy fats and is very high 
in protein. Great for quick, low effort meals and snacks. 


Falafel: Falafel is usually cheap to buy pre-made but it is even cheaper when made at home 
just using chickpeas and spices. It is filling and can be used to make great vegan burgers and 
wraps. It is also a good source of protein, fat and soluble fibre. 


Hummus: Though buying pre-prepared hummus is usually pretty cheap, it is far more 
cost-effective to make your own in larger quantities if you can. Depending on the recipe you 
usually only need chickpeas, tahini and lemon. Fast, filling and delicious. 


Couscous: Couscous can be great in salad or as its own side dish, it is cheap to buy and is a 
convenient option since it is so easy to prepare. It is a good source of lean protein, dietary 
fibre and B vitamins. 


Quinoa: Quinoa has become popular lately and with good reason; it is cheap, very filling, 
and is considered a ‘superfood’ for its high density of vitamins, minerals and protein. It has a 
long shelf life and is very easy to cook. 


Tofu:Tofu has an odd reputation for being expensive, quite probably among people who 
have never bought it. Tofu has been a Chinese staple for thousands of years, it is now widely 
available in supermarkets and is far cheaper than comparable animal products. It is filling 
and is high in both protein and calcium. If you find it expensive in your local supermarket, 
try a Chinese market or an international food store. 


Tempeh: Tempeh is similar to tofu in price and use, but has a different texture and slightly 
different nutritional properties. The fermentation process and its retention of the whole bean 
gives it a higher content of protein, dietary fibre and vitamins compared to tofu, as well as 
firmer texture and a stronger flavour, making it more of an acquired taste. 


Seitan: Seitan is made with wheat gluten and is extremely high in protein, as well as being 
one of the cheapest sources of protein when made at home. It is around the same price as 
low-quality beef in stores, has a ‘steaky’ texture and is very filling. 
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Frozen fruit/vegetables: Large bags of mixed frozen vegetables can be bought cheaply 
almost anywhere. Despite popular opinion to the contrary, frozen vegetables are almost as 
healthy as fresh produce since they are frozen while fresh and don’t endure the loss of 
nutrients associated with long travel and extended shelf time. Frozen fruits such as mixed 
berries can form a cheap base for smoothies or desserts. 


Canned fruit/vegetables: Having a few cans of fruit or vegetables around is always a good 
idea. Items like canned peas or corn can be a side on their own, canned peaches or orange 
pieces are an instant dessert and canned tomatoes can be used to make sauces. 


Bananas: Bananas are one of the cheapest fruits available; they have a high nutritional 
value and are very versatile. They can be used in desserts, as a healthy snack and can be used 
to make cheap vegan ice cream. 


Citrus Fruits: Citrus fruits like lemons, oranges and limes are cheap to buy, especially 
when in season. They can be eaten on their own as a healthy snack or used as a cost effective 
way to add flavour to existing dishes. 


Vegetable stock: Vegetable stock is good to have around for a variety of purposes; it will 
add flavour to any dish from gravies to soups and roast dinners. It is extremely cheap and 
relatively healthy if you go for a low sodium option. It is even cheaper if you make it yourself 
from leftovers or vegetable trimmings. 


Olives: Olives are a healthy source of fat, they are thought to have anti-inflammatory 
properties and contribute to good heart health, as well as being sources of iron. They can be 
bought in large jars very cheaply and can be a healthy snack. 


Olive Oil: Thought to be the healthiest oil to cook with, it is good for your heart and can be 
used to add flavour to a variety of dishes, such as pasta and salad. 


Spinach: Spinach is often called a super-food in terms of nutritional content. It is high in 
niacin and zinc, as well as protein, fibre, calcium, iron and a multitude of vitamins. You can 
also buy large bags of pre-prepared spinach very cheaply, it doesn’t last very long in the 
fridge but can be frozen. 


Kale: Kale has a different flavour and texture to spinach but has similar uses. It is a great 
source of dietary fibre and is packed with nutrients, vitamins, folate and magnesium 


Bread: New vegans often assume bread is off limits, but many breads are vegan, just be 
careful with freshly baked ones and things like naan or pita bread, though many of these are 
fine, too. Even specialty loaves are very cheap considering the amount of meals they can 
contribute towards, and they can be a good source of carbohydrates and protein. 
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Plant Milks: Plant milks have an undeserved reputation for being expensive, this is only in 
comparison to heavily subsidised dairy milks, though some supermarket’s own brands are 
actually cheaper than dairy. Plant milks are packed with calcium and are usually fortified 
with vitamins B6 and Bi2. Almond and oat milk are probably the most popular, but you 
should also try rice, cashew, coconut and soy. Oat is probably the cheapest, since you can 
make it at home very easily. 


Non-Dairy Spreads: Non-dairy spreads can be made from a variety of sources, from soy or 
olives to coconut oil. They tend to be comparable to dairy butter in terms of calcium, but 
without the unhealthy fats and cholesterol. They are usually priced similarly to their dairy 
counterparts and have a longer shelf-life. 


Peppers: Peppers tend to be very cheap to pick up in large bags, particularly bell peppers. 
They can be stretched over several meals, and can add flavour and texture to curry, stir fry 
and salads. 


Nutritional Yeast: Deemed as something of a speciality health food, nutritional yeast is 
very popular among vegans. It’s cheap, lasts a long time and is one of the best sources of 
vitamin B12. It has a nutty, cheesy taste, so you can use it in place of anything you’d usually 
sprinkle cheese on. It is also great in soups and when used to make ‘cheesy’ sauces. 


Flax seeds: Each tablespoon of ground flaxseed contains about 1.8 grams of omega-3s. It is 
included in this list as they make a great egg substitute in baking (look up flax eggs) and can 
be sprinkled on cereal, dairy-free yogurt or oatmeal. It is cheap to buy and even a small 
packet lasts a very long time. 


Dark chocolate: Dark chocolate is not only far healthier than milk chocolate, it is usually 
cheaper to buy in the same quantities and is generally more filling. It is versatile for use in 
baking and desserts and is a healthy snack in small quantities. Just check that it doesn’t 
contain milk, as a general rule, the higher the cocoa content the more likely it is to be vegan. 


Selected Produce: Fresh vegetables are not always expensive. Seasonal vegetables are 
fairly cheap in most supermarkets, but some vegetables like carrots, turnips, onions, cabbage 
and cauliflower are inexpensive all year round, and can often be bought on offer or as 
‘irregular’ for even less. Buying boxes of irregular vegetables will cut down on food waste. 


Herbs and Spices: Having a range of spices on hand is always a good idea; things like 
cumin and garlic can add depth and flavour to simple meals and they last a very long time. 
Investing in a good spice rack and some curry powder will save you money in the long term 
and make your food far more interesting. 
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Vegan Food Substitutions 


Even with all of these ideas for what to pick up at the supermarket, it can still be really 
difficult to visualise what a vegan meal actually looks like. This short list may help with that, 
it just covers some of the more common meat-eating staples and the kinds of things you 
could opt to replace them with in order to veganise your favourite meals. 


e Meat: There has never been more options for vegan meat replacements, you can find 
a faux meat substitute at just about any supermarket or health store. Brand 
availability will vary depending on where you are, so just sample a few options to see 
which you like best. If you’d prefer to replace it with whole foods, opt for a plant 
protein source instead of meat, like lentils, chickpeas, tofu, grains or beans. 


e Fish: It is really simple to emulate the taste of fish, because it tends to be seaweed 
and salt which gives fish it’s ‘fishy’ taste and smell. There are plenty of alternatives 
around that you can buy frozen, some are better than others, so be sure to try some of 
the brands available locally. There are also some recipes that do a surprisingly good 
job of imitating fish with simple ingredients, such as chickpea tuna. 


e Dairy milk: Oat, almond, coconut, soy, cashew, hemp rice or pea milk. Oat is a little 
thicker, it steams well and has a subtler taste, almond milk is sweeter and is good for 
cereals and hot drinks, cashew is lovely to drink on its own and rice milk is the 
thinnest so it’s often used in baking. All can be made at home pretty easily, too. 


e Cheese: There are quite a few vegan cheeses available nowadays, in supermarkets, 
health stores and online. Keep in mind that none of these will taste exactly like dairy 
cheese, they just provide the same function in a meal as dairy cheese does. If you’re 
looking for something to use as a seasoning or to make cheesy sauces, nutritional 
yeast is a very popular choice and it’s packed with B12. 


e Butter/margarine: There are plenty of vegan alternatives, even some big dairy 
companies now offer their own plant-based options. Check the butter section of your 
supermarket, failing that, try a local health store. As a last resort, you can opt for oils 
like sunflower or olive oil. 


e Eggs: Tofu scramble makes a great replacement for scrambled eggs, but you can buy 
ready-made versions which are very realistic, you may need to buy those online but 
plenty of health stores and supermarkets stock them - though they do tend to be quite 
expensive. Avocado or mango chutney can be a creative substitute for egg yoke to use 
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as a dip, even though the taste is very different. 


Mayonnaise: There are plenty of vegan mayonnaise brands available in stores, and 
even some of the bigger brands offer plant-based options due to their popularity. You 
can also make your own, there are quite a few good recipes online which use aquafaba 
(chickpea water) or plant milk. 


Yogurt: There are a few vegan yogurts available, made from coconut milk, soy, 
almond, cashew or coconut, usually. Again check a health store or online if you're 
struggling to find any good ones, and you can always make your own. 


Ice Cream: Vegan ice cream has become very popular in recent years, so you can 
find it in almost any supermarket, and again even some big dairy brands have gotten 
into the market, too. You can make your own very easily and you'll find plenty of 
recipes online for that if you have a look around. 


Chocolate: Vegan chocolate is pretty easy to find these days, dark chocolate more so 
than milk chocolate, but both are widely available. Check your local supermarket or 
health store, there are also plenty of specialty providers online. 


Honey: There are brands that provide imitation honey that is absolutely 
indistinguishable from the real thing. Some people also use agave nectar, but maple 
or golden syrup is just as good, as well as cheaper and more sustainable. You can also 
use dark molasses if you’re baking with it. 
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Clothing 


Vegan clothing can be a little difficult to navigate at first. Of course, as vegans we don’t wear 
fur, wool or leather, but just like food ingredients, there are some animal derived ingredients 
that can be more difficult to spot. Reading clothing material labels is easier than reading food 
packaging though, and while there are quite a few animal materials, most clothing items are 
made from the same dozen or so materials, so you will get used to which ones are vegan and 
which ones aren’t pretty quickly. 


Always Vegan Materials 


e Bamboo 
e Hemp 

e Cotton 
e Cork 

e Pinatex 


e Polyester 


e Soy 

e Lyocell 
e Acrylic 
e Calico 
e Linen 
e Khaki 
e Nylon 


Sometimes Vegan Materials 


e Felt 
e Fleece 
e Satin 


e Velvet 
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Never Vegan Materials 


e Leather 
e Suede 
e Fur 

e Wool 

e Silk 

e Down 

e Angora 
e Alpaca 
e Brocade 
e Paisley 
e Tweed 


Note that even those items marked ‘always vegan’ should be checked, since while the 
materials themselves are vegan they can often be blended with materials that aren’t. 
Sometimes it will be fairly obvious that an item is made of something like fur, but it’s 
important to check the label regardless. Materials like silk and wool are often combined with 
synthetic materials, making it much more challenging to spot, and many coats have real fur 
linings which are not always explicitly labelled as such. If you’re in doubt or the labelling isn’t 
clear, you can usually find out by searching online for the item and the brand, answers are 
often available online whether on the store’s own website or on a vegetarian/vegan forum. 


Where to Shop 


Once you know which materials to look out for, it’s just a case of finding stores that offer a 
decent range of vegan options. A lot of highstreet chains have plenty of vegan clothes, 
particularly discount fashion brands, since animal products tend to be more expensive to 
work with than synthetic and plant-based alternatives. It’s worth taking a look around the 
stores you already frequent and checking how many of the items would be perfectly fine for 
you to buy; you may be pleasantly surprised. If you’re looking for specific vegan brands 
however, these are much harder to find on the high street but plentiful online. 


While you'll find plenty of vegan retailers by just researching a little bit, you can often find 
cheaper alternatives on Etsy and eBay, where there is a growing community of vegan sellers, 
many of whom sell hand-made items. Your other options are thrift and second-hand stores, 
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this is by far the most environmentally friendly option and usually the cheapest as well. It is 
unlikely that any items will be specifically labelled vegan, but many of them are since people 
tend to donate the cheaper items and keep the more expensive ones, particularly with high 
quality wool, leather and fur items. 


What to do with your non-vegan clothes 


When you first go vegan, it will be really tempting to just replace everything all at once, and if 
you can do that with your clothes then that’s great, but most of us aren’t in a position to be 
able to do so. It’s reasonable to wait a little while to replace these items as and when you 
need to. You'd be no less vegan by doing this, and you certainly don’t want to put yourself in 
a tough financial position by rushing to replace the more expensive items like shoes, coats 
and jackets. When you do replace these products, be sure to donate your old garments to a 
charity shop or homeless shelter. Even though you don’t approve of wearing them any more 
that doesn’t mean they shouldn’t still be used by those who have a real need for them, and it’s 
worth doing if these unethical items can still be used to achieve some good. 


Ethical Sourcing 


As well as making sure the items you're buying are animal friendly, you should try your best 
to ensure that they’re friendly to the planet and to workers as well. Even if an item is sold by 
a vegan company, there is no guarantee that it was produced ethically, so it is always best to 
do your research on the company before buying. Equally, while materials like hemp and 
bamboo are very sustainable as well as being cheap, polyester and other synthetic materials 
often come at an environmental cost. Do what you can afford to do, and support ethical, 
vegan brands wherever possible. The Ethical Consumer website is a great resource to help 
you find socially conscious and environmentally friendly brands. 


Cosmetics 


Cosmetics will likely be one of the last areas you focus your attention on, but navigating your 
way around vegan cosmetics can be more complex than food in some cases. Usefully, there 
are some really valuable resources online such as the Cruelty Free Kitty and Logical 
Harmony websites, and plenty of animal rights groups have full lists of animal testing 
companies which are easy to find with a little bit of searching. When looking at cosmetics, we 
need to pay attention to the ingredients and whether or not the product was tested on 
animals, so things are a little bit more complicated. Fortunately, vegan companies usually 
advertise themselves as such, but be wary of companies advertising ‘vegan’ products who 
actually test on animals. 
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Vegan vs Cruelty Free 


If you see the word ‘vegan’ on an item, you'd be forgiven for assuming that the item itself is 
vegan friendly. This is not the case however, vegan is not a protected label and only means 
that the ingredients contained in the product are not animal derived. Even in this instance 
though, it is still common that the brand tests its products on animals, meaning that the item 
labelled ‘vegan’ is in fact not vegan at all. Similarly, an item can be marked ‘cruelty free’ and 
still contain animal ingredients. Try to remember: 


Vegan: Contains no animal derived ingredients. 
Cruelty Free: Not tested on animals. 


This means that in order to be certain a product is truly vegan by looking at the labels alone, 
you'd need to see both the Vegan and Cruelty Free or Leaping Bunny label. The Vegan 
Society’s Label always means a product actually is vegan, whether it’s food or cosmetics. To 
further complicate things, there are products not labelled vegan that actually are, they just 
tend to be ‘accidentally’ vegan and not marketed that way, though that is becoming less 
common the more popular veganism becomes. 


Another issue to consider is whether you want to exclusively support vegan brands. Some 
companies don’t test on animals but their parent companies do, and some vegans want to 
avoid these companies for that reason. Practically speaking, it would be very difficult to only 
support vegan-run and vegan-owned brands, in fact it would be completely inaccessible for a 
lot of us. Supporting vegan options at a non-vegan company does not make you any less 
vegan, and this is ultimately a personal decision. 


Ingredients to Look Out For 


e Beeswax: Produced by bees. 

e Casein: Derived from milk. 

° Carmine/Cochineal: Made from crushed insects. 
® Chitosan: Derived from crustacean shells. 

e Collagen: Made from bones, skin and tissue. 

e Keratin: Taken from hair, nails, claws and horns. 
e Glycerin/Glycerol: Derived from animal fat. 

° Lanolin: A grease made from sheep’s hair. 

) Lactose: Derived from milk. 

e Polypeptides: Derived from animal proteins. 

e Royal Jelly: A secretion from bees. 


e Shellac: A resin produced by insects. 
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e Squalane: Made from shark liver. 
° Silk extract: Produced by silkworms. 
e Tallow: Made from beef or mutton fat. 


As well as these ingredients, you should also be wary of company statements that ensure they 
only animal test if required by law. This usually means that the company does not test their 
products in the UK, Europe or the US, but they do still sell in countries who require animal 
testing by law, usually referring to China in particular. The Chinese government maintains 
very strict controls on cosmetics - though the law requiring blanket testing on all animal 
products has changed, they do still have post-market testing practices in place for any 
product not manufactured in China, and can conduct animal trials on any brand sold there. 


The way truly vegan companies get around this is that they just don’t sell in China. If you’re 
living in China then you can just opt for Chinese companies who don’t test on animals, but 
otherwise you should be looking for brands who have committed to avoiding animal testing 
in every way that they can, including not selling in the Chinese market until these laws are 
changed. Fortunately, many popular brands have taken up this stance. 


This can all be a little bit confusing to research on your own, but fortunately, vegan forums 
and websites like those already references will almost always have the answer for you, so just 
searching online for the brand followed by ‘animal testing’ will usually give you the 
information you need. 
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Budgeting 


It isa common misconception that veganism is inherently more expensive than a diet that 
includes animal products; an assumption often based on seeing people eat specialty vegan 
ready meals and faux products. These products are popular and can be really helpful for 
transitioning away from animal products, but they aren’t necessary for a plant-based diet at 
all. While plant-based eating is very accessible for most people, there are a few things you 
can do to make it even cheaper. If you’d like to see some individual meal plans or other 
resources on this topic, you'll find a budgeting section at Acti-veg.com. 


1) Buy in bulk. Items with a long shelf-life can often be bought at a significant discount in 
bulk. This means having to pull together more money for the initial purchase, but in the 
long-term it works out far cheaper. Some of the most notable items are rice, pasta and 
noodles. Buying small packets of these products are cheap, but buying large sacks of them 
usually ends up costing as little as a quarter of the original price for the same amount. 


2) Buy frozen/canned goods. Frozen and canned items usually have a significantly 
longer shelf life at a mere fraction of the price of fresh. They’re just as nutritious and are very 
quick to prepare if you’re short on time. You should also get into the habit of freezing items 
you usually might not, like bread, which will extend its shelf life significantly rather than 
wasting it. 


3) Buy irregular items. Many supermarkets will sell irregular produce, these are usually 
purely cosmetic imperfections and won’t have any impact on taste or nutrition. Things like 
bruised fruit can be purchased and used for desserts or cooked, and damaged vegetables 
aren’t even noticeable once they've been properly prepared. Keep an eye on sell by dates 
though; many out of date items are perfectly edible but it will depend on the specific food, so 
you may want to do further research before purchasing those. 


4) Buy seasonally. Fresh vegetables are not always expensive. Seasonal vegetables are 
usually cheap in most supermarkets; you just have to be a little more adaptable in terms of 
what you are using to prepare your food. Some vegetables like carrots, turnips, onions, 
cabbage and cauliflower are inexpensive all year round. Similarly, bananas and citrus fruits 
are available in most places fairly cheaply throughout the year. 


5) Prepare simple meals. Relying on simple meals can get you into the habit of living and 
eating plant-based on a budget. A meal like beans/chickpeas/lentils and rice/noodles/pasta 
is incredibly cheap, very easy to prepare, filling and pretty healthy. If you can throw together 
quick sauces you can make a huge variety of dishes with just simple ingredients like these, 
with minimal time or cooking ability required. 


6) Prepare in batches. Instead of cooking enough for just one meal, try to use all of your 
ingredients and cook enough for multiple servings. If you invest in some reusable containers 
you can freeze or refrigerate these meals for later. This usually works out cheaper too, since it 
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cuts down on waste and will let you reuse leftovers, which is great for reducing food waste. It 
is also likely to make you less tempted to spend money on takeaway, expensive ready meals 
or fast food when you don’t have the time or the energy to prepare a meal for yourself. 


7) Invest in spices. Setting up a decent spice rack isn’t just for foodies, it can make your 
cooking much more interesting, and crucially, much less expensive. Buying pre-made sauces 
when you can prepare your own very simply with cheap spices is a waste, and you can make 
simple meals much more appealing with some flavouring. Don’t worry too much if you don’t 
know which spice goes with which ingredients - just experiment and you'll pick it up in no 
time. 


8) Grow your own. This can sound like a lot of effort, but it doesn’t have to be. Even if 
you re just keeping a couple of herb plants like mint or sage by your window, or growing 
salad leaves in a pot, they’re really easy to maintain and will save you some money. If you can 
then extend that to simple vegetables like lettuce, tomatoes and potatoes, which can also be 
grown in pots, you'll be able to reduce the amount of produce you have to buy. It'll take some 
time to get started, but it could be worth your while in the long run. 


When it comes to other aspects of veganism like clothing, veganism doesn’t limit your 
options a great deal in this respect. Synthetic or plant fibres are usually either similarly 
priced or cheaper than their animal-based counterparts, and materials like faux leather are 
hard wearing and cosmetically very similar to the ‘real’ thing. They are even cheaper when 
bought second-hand from thrift stores or online. 


For household products and cosmetics, you may be surprised to find out how many brands 
are not animal tested and don’t contain animal ingredients. They aren’t usually any more 
expensive than animal tested products, either. Many budget drug stores offer ‘accidentally’ 
vegan items, and many make-up brands offer a wide range of affordable vegan options. 
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Nutrition 


Nutrition is a natural concern for any new or transitioning vegan. We are all raised to believe 
that animal products are an essential part of the human diet, and that avoiding them will 
inevitably lead to deficiencies. This just isn’t the case, both the Academy of Nutrition and 
Dietetics and the National Health Service have released public statements to clarify that 
plant-based diets are healthful, nutritionally adequate, and may provide health benefits for 
the prevention and treatment of certain diseases. There are some vitamins people tend to 
worry about more than others, so we will discuss each of these in turn. 


The primary concern about vegan diets tends to be protein. This fixation on protein is quite 
strange, since protein deficiency is pretty rare for anyone who isn’t malnourished. There is 
no significant evidence to suggest that adequate protein cannot be easily acquired without 
animal products. This makes sense when you think about it, since all protein is originally 
derived from plants. Unless you are a serious athlete then protein will not really be 
something you even need to think about when going vegan, and if you do require extra 
protein, there are plenty of plant-based sources that supply protein cheaply and in 
abundance. 


Another common concern is calcium, which again is largely unfounded. Cow’s milk is 
advertised as being high in calcium primarily because it is usually fortified with it, but vegan 
products like almond, oat and soy milk are fortified in exactly the same way, in equal and 
often greater quantities. Aside from these products, dark leafy greens pack plenty of calcium 
to meet your needs. Daily requirements for adults are around 1000mg, but this is easily 
reached through plant sources. Collard greens for example are 260mg per cup, spinach is 
250mg, bean sprouts are 320mg and bok choy is 330mg per cup. A single cup of some 
fortified cereals with a cup of plant milk can meet your entire daily requirements on it’s own 
in some cases, and 4 or 50z of fermented soy products like tofu comes in at around half that. 
Calcium is present in such a variety of plant foods, meaning that meeting your requirements 
is achievable without much conscious effort. 


After these two, iron is often cited as a concern, particularly so for women. Adult men require 
around 8mg a day, and women around 18mg. Plenty of plant foods are very high in iron, for 
example, half a cup of tofu carries 6.6mg, one cup of soybeans is 8.8mg, a cup of white beans 
is 7.8mg, a cup of lentils is 8.8mg and spinach is 6.4 mg per cup. If you are consuming a diet 
primarily built around plants, even if they are frozen or canned, you should reach this 
amount just from enjoying a varied diet with plenty of fruit and vegetables. On top of this, 
many faux meat products are fortified with iron, as are various cereals and plant milks. If you 
track your daily iron intake using any nutrition app is it likely that it will show you that you 
already get enough, but if you don’t, then incorporating plant foods that are high in iron 
should be relatively easy for most people. 


Omega 3 is raised often as something that vegans can't obtain, and many people point to how 
many vegans are deficient in Omega 3 as a way to attack veganism. The issue with this logic 
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is that it assumes Omega 3 is a vegan problem when it is more of a flaw of modern diets in 
general. Studies on this are sparse, but most estimate that 60% of Americans are deficient in 
Omega 3° and others put the number as high as 90%. None of this means that it isn’t 
possible to get enough of this as a vegan; the recommended daily of Omega 3 is 1.6g per day 
for adult men and 1.1g per day for healthy adult women. This amount can easily be obtained 
with a small handful of just about any type of nut or seed. Beans, legumes, and wheat germ 
are also high in Omega 3. 


B12 is bought up more often by people who are a little more knowledgeable about veganism 
and where the main nutritional difficulties lie. B12 is another vitamin that a high proportion 
of the general population are deficient in. B12 is produced by a microbe which primarily 
exists in soil; we once obtained this from all vegetables naturally, but modern hygiene and 
intensive farming practices means that the usable amount of vitamin B12 in our diets is now 
much lower. Experts disagree on this, but the conventional wisdom has been that no foods 
now naturally contain B12. Fortunately, most plant milks, specialist products like nutritional 
yeast and faux meat products are fortified with high levels of B12. 


Despite the fact that it is more than possible to achieve a full and balanced diet as a vegan, it 
is a good idea to take a supplement just to be safe. Specialist vegan multivitamins are 
common in many supermarkets and health stores, as well as being widely available online. It 
may also be a good idea to supplement Omega 3 (algae/flax-seed oil derived vitamins are the 
best vegan source) and possibly iron if you don’t feel like you eat enough greens. 


Supplements should not be used in place of plant-based sources for any of these vitamins, 
they are meant to supplement a healthy diet and provide extra intake of nutrients you may 
have fallen short on over the course of the day. If you have any specific dietary requirements 
and need more support in catering a vegan diet to your needs, setting up an appointment 
with a nutritionist would be ideal. 
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Making Mistakes 


No matter how much time you take to educate yourself before diving in, you will almost 
definitely make mistakes. We will spend some time going through some of the common 
mistakes and pitfalls to help you make them a bit less often, but try to accept from the outset 
that mistakes will still happen. We live in an aggressively anti-vegan world, where animal 
body parts find their way into the most seemingly innocent of products, so it’s all too easy to 
unwittingly participate in animal exploitation. The key is to treat these mistakes as learning 
experiences, rather than as something to beat yourself up about. 


One of the most common errors is just failing to check ingredients on an item that you’d 
expect to be vegan. This usually happens when you start getting a little bit more confident 
and therefore more complacent in your vegan knowledge. Mistakes can happen with 
cosmetics as much as food, or even clothing. As discussed earlier, you will quickly become 
adept at just scanning ingredients for the key culprits which may be in that particular item. It 
takes a matter of seconds but you will still forget to do it on occasion. 


Another common mistake arises when you trust others to prepare your food on the 
assumption that it’s vegan. This is a tricky one to avoid, we can’t just never trust anyone else 
with our food, it’s just about making a judgement as to whether this person knows what you 
do and don’t eat, and more importantly, whether or not they actually care. You can usually 
depend on restaurants, but most waiting staff won’t mind if you want to double check. It’s 
more complex with family members or friends, but no one is really going to take offence to 
you asking which plant milk they used to replace cow’s milk in a cake, or whether or not they 
used eggs. People will know that your veganism is important to you and that you're a little 
worried about accidentally consuming animal products, so you should never be afraid to ask. 


The last category of error is probably the biggest problem, and it’s a mistake of a different 
sort, because it deals with intentionally consuming animal products. People can and do slip 
up - they eat a slice of pizza when they’re on a night out, or just fail to resist a craving in those 
early weeks. These things happen, and as unethical as it is to consume animal products, it is 
far better to acknowledge that you’re human and made a mistake rather than giving up on 
your veganism entirely. 


If you still can’t seem to kick the habit, what’s likely happening is that you’re still viewing 
animal products as food, rather than as products of cruelty. Every time you eat that slice of 
cheesy pizza, you're ‘resetting’ your progress by telling your brain that this is food. This is 
where you get calories, so that is what you will continue to crave. If you’re still viewing 
animal products in this way then you may need to backtrack a bit, go back to watching the 
documentaries, reading the books - whatever it takes to reignite your inspiration. It’s 
important to hold yourself accountable for these mistakes, just don’t let that turn into a 
spiral of shame you won't be able to overcome. We want to be kind to animals, but have to be 
gentle with ourselves, too. 
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Step Four: Commitment 


By this stage, you'll be pretty much finished with your transition. You'll be eating vegan and 
buying vegan in all other contexts, including clothes, cosmetics and entertainment. You may 
still have a few old animal fabrics laying around, you may still be getting cravings and 
making frequent mistakes, but you'll mostly be there. That said, being vegan is something 
you will hopefully aspire to for the rest of your life, so this next step is all about how to do 
that, how to stay inspired, and crucially, how to make veganism part of who you are rather 
than just a project you're engaged in. 


This is the key difference between a long-term vegan and someone who tried it for six 
months but gave up. Long-term vegans didn’t just adopt a new diet and a different wardrobe, 
they folded veganism into their existing world-view, they got involved with the community, 
they perhaps even became activists themselves. Successful vegans are engaged in being 
vegan at all times, it is an act they are consciously performing and celebrating. It’s true that 
veganism will become second nature to you, but it is not just a habit we keep up because we 
get used to it, it is a choice we make with every meal, every purchase and every conversation 
with our meat-eating friends. 


With that in mind, this section will attempt to offer you some ideas on how to stay inspired 
and remain actively engaged in veganism, and how to make it one of your interests and 
passions. It will also aim to help guide you on the tricky road to activism in your daily life 
and warn you of some of the issues you'll likely face further down the line. 
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Staying Motivated 


Once you have finished eliminating the use of animal products from your lifestyle and begin 
to call yourself vegan, you will likely feel a huge sense of achievement. This is a wonderful 
feeling, and this alone will keep you going for quite some time. As the months pass though, 
you get used to being vegan, it will become easier and far more habitual. This is a great thing 
in so many ways, but habit is so often the death of passion. As being vegan just becomes 
normal to you, there is the risk of forgetting why you're doing it and not feeling quite the 
same inspiration that you did before. It’s important, therefore, to maintain your engagement 
after you have made your initial transition. There are a few effective ways to do this. 


The first and by far the most important is to keep learning. Educating yourself on veganism 
and animal rights shouldn’t stop when your transition is complete, it is important to keep 
reminding yourself of the realities of animal agriculture and keeping up with current news on 
the topic. This doesn’t need to be something you spend hours doing, it can be as simple as 
following a few vegan pages on social media, watching documentaries online or adding a few 
books on animal rights to your reading list. Even after years of being vegan you will still 
discover new facts and new facets to the movement; it is only possible to scratch the surface 
in those early months. 


As much as you should stay educated, it is important not to continually dwell on the horrors 
of animal agriculture. There are so many vegans who are constantly watching graphic 
footage, viewing gory content and sharing it online. While this passion is admirable, it can 
eventually burn out an otherwise active and passionate advocate. This can become a real 
problem that can eat away at your motivation. After you’ve really woken up to the horrors of 
animal agriculture, it can become impossible to turn away from it. When you begin to see 
meat in the supermarket as the dismembered corpses of sentient beings, when you recognise 
the perversity of happy, smiling animals on adverts selling their own body-parts on 
television, this can lead to feelings of hopelessness and despair. 


For this reason, it is important to focus on the positives of veganism, rather than continually 
dwelling on all the suffering in the world. Remember that you are already vegan, there is no 
reason you need to continually bear witness to animal suffering simply because you oppose 
it. It is reasonable to want to take time away from all of that, to avoid those videos and 
images that you find upsetting. You are, after all, not the person who needs to see it any 
more. Try not to feel guilty for wanting to protect yourself from things which are going to 
sap your emotional energy. Unless you feel you need a reminder, there is no reason to 
continually revisit images or videos of graphic animal cruelty. It is far better to maintain your 
inspiration by engaging with other vegans, making amazing food and sharing it with your 
loved ones, or treating yourself to dinner at a vegan restaurant or visiting animal sanctuaries, 
so you can remind yourself that not all animals are in chains. 


It cannot be overstated how important it is that you do this, since burn-out is one of the key 
reasons why people give up on their ethics, that alongside a loss of motivation. As soon as 
you begin to see your veganism as a burden, as some sacrifice you have had to make, you will 
begin to resent it - that line of thinking never leads anywhere good. Veganism is an incredibly 
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powerful, positive force; by being vegan you are having a real impact and that is something 
truly worthy of celebration. We cannot forget the suffering animals experience and we 
definitely can’t stay silent about it, but if we allow that to take up all of our energy it will 
never be sustainable. Even the most committed activists take breaks from advocating, and 
the common theme with the most successful long-term vegans is that they view their 
veganism with pride, they see it as a positive aspect of their lives - never as a burden. 


The really wonderful thing about being vegan is being a member of this global, diverse and 
incredibly passionate community. We have not only our own food, but our own music, our 
own literature and philosophy, art, history, and almost a shared language when it comes to 
issues of oppression and animal rights. We are social animals, which means that who we 
surround ourselves with really does matter. Engaging with other like-minded individuals is 
probably the most effective way to stay motivated, you won’t get along with every vegan of 
course or even every section of the community, but with every vegan you encounter you will 
have at least one shared passion, which can be really comforting. 


It may be that you don’t know any vegans at all, that isn’t uncommon, but there is a huge 
and incredibly active community in online spaces, and most will be very welcoming. Try 
searching for vegan groups focused on vegans in your country, there are active Facebook 
groups and Discord servers focused on everything from vegan supermarket finds and recipes 
to memes and vegan problems. You can also look out for vegan fairs taking place near you, as 
these have now taken off internationally and occur regularly in many places, with established 
websites and social media listings. As a vegan you will be outnumbered almost anywhere you 
go, but you're certainly not in this alone. 
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Getting Involved 


Getting involved in activism is an incredibly powerful way to maintain your motivation, as 
well as dramatically increasing the positive impact you are having on animals and the planet. 
It is also an effective way to dispel any feelings of helplessness, despair or isolation related to 
living as a vegan in a non-vegan world; activism provides an outlet for these emotions and 
allows you to channel them towards a positive goal. 


You may have some reservations about beginning to advocate for animals; this is very 
natural. The stereotype of the ‘preachy vegan’ will probably be well known to you, and many 
vegans go into their transition with the resolution that they will be one of the ‘cool’ vegans 
who doesn’t talk about it and is relaxed about everyone else’s consumption of animals. It is 
entirely up to you if you want to continue doing that, many people just don’t feel comfortable 
advocating. Even if you do decide to be one of the ‘cool vegans’ though, you will quickly 
realise that it doesn’t matter if you are completely silent on the topic, people will still accuse 
you of being preachy simply because of their existing attitudes on veganism. Keep in mind, 
this ‘preachy vegan’ stereotype only exists to silence us. 


Like any moral decision, eating animals is not a personal choice. This means that by going 
vegan we are not just deciding that exploiting animals is wrong for us, we are taking up the 
position that exploiting animals is morally wrong for everyone who has the choice not to. The 
attitude that we should just leave everyone else to it is a very strange one when you stop to 
think about it; do we do this about any other moral dilemma? Do we abstain from hurting 
other humans, but vow to keep silent if others choose to do so? Do we oppose the abuse of 
cats and dogs purely as a personal decision, but never tell others that they should stop 
abusing these animals, too? Decisions which affect other beings are no longer personal 
choices, so it is perfectly reasonable that anyone who chooses to exploit animals should 
expect others to voice their opposition to it. 


Keep in mind, we live in a society which not only tolerates exploiting animals, but actively 
encourages, enables and even subsidises it. We are constantly bombarded with advertising, 
propaganda, the normalisation of animal cruelty in film, television and all other media. This 
is a society where carnism is the overwhelmingly dominant ideology, so is it reasonable to 
expect those precious few people who do oppose it to stay silent on the matter as well? If we 
few who have woken up to the horrors inflicted upon animals do not speak up on the victims’ 
behalf, then who will? 


The word ‘activism’ may conjure up imagery of chanting and placards with snappy and 
shocking statements. While this is a form of activism, it is not the only kind. Activism can be 
entirely online, or it can be as simple as advocating to your friends and family, to your local 
community, for many people you will be the only vegan they’ve ever met, and their only 
opportunity to really learn about animal rights. Merely existing as a vegan and showing 
people that it is possible to be happy and healthy without exploiting animals can be an 
enormously powerful thing. 
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If you do decide to get involved in larger scale activism, a good first step is to find out what 
activity is already taking place in your area, if any. Facebook is usually a good place to start, 
any active animal rights group will usually have a Facebook page, accompanied by smaller 
branches for specific locations. When you find one, try to join or contact the group 
administrator, simply inform the group you are new to this and ask if there is any way you 
can help out. Animal rights groups usually have plenty of members, but not enough people 
are active at events and protests, so they are usually really keen to get new members 
involved. Attending these events can also be a great way to make new friends and contacts in 
the animal rights community, as soon as you have your foot in the door you can be as active 
as you'd like to be. 


If you can’t find a suitable group in your area, there is always the option to start your own, if 
you feel comfortable enough. This doesn’t need to be executed by some official process, just 
find some like-minded individuals in your area, or even just online, and start with something 
small. The Cube of Truth is a really popular form of activism and is very effective. Activists 
generally wear Guy Fawkes style masks and stand in a circle holding laptops, displaying a 
documentary like Earthlings (2005) or other footage of farmed animals, while a few activists 
stay on the side-lines, waiting to talk to anyone who stops to engage with the material. This 
can be done with just two or three people and it really does work. There are other innovative 
options like offering free vegan cakes for people who will watch a short clip about animal 
agriculture, though do warn them if it’s graphic. 


You can also try more traditional methods like signposting or leafleting. You can request 
leaflet packs from any of the bigger animal rights groups like Mercy for Animals or Viva! and 
they will often send them free if it is for an activism event. There are many other options, but 
these have the advantage of being activities which can be performed in small groups. You 
should however, think twice about engaging in public activism on your own. While it is rare 
for people to become aggressive, it is certainly not unheard of, so it is just safer to be ina 
group and in a public space where there are plenty of people around. 


Whether you're planning on starting your own group or joining an established one, you 
should try out different methods and different areas of activism. There are a whole range of 
things you can become involved with, whether it’s Pig Save vigils outside slaughterhouses, 
public outreach, marches, protests or even hunt sabotage events. If you want to get involved 
with larger, national or regional protests, you can do some fundraising in your local area or 
online to pay for transport or placards. You can usually organise vehicle sharing with local 
groups as well. Similarly, there are humanitarian events to attend; many animal rights 
groups organise outreach for homeless people for example, preparing and dispensing 
plant-based food to local shelters or to homeless people directly; Food Not Bombs are doing 
wonderful work in this area. 


It is important to remember that you don’t need to be on the streets at all or even advocating 
to your friends to be an effective advocate. If you can’t find a local group, have some anxiety 
about public events or are just introverted, then online activism can be just as effective. 
Social media is a powerful tool for raising awareness and shaping public opinion, and since 
vegans are so outnumbered, every online advocate we can get into these spaces is a 
significant win. Starting a blog, a Facebook page or an Instagram/Tumblr account is a great 
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first step, just keep creating original content and engaging with the work of others and youll 
grow an audience, so long as you keep working at it through the early stages where it feels 
like no one is noticing you. If you make the content, people will find it. 


If you are going to become involved with online activism, it is recommended to first look into 
what other bloggers, websites or pages are doing and finding a niche to fit with your skills. 
Depending on your background you could choose to advocate veganism using philosophy 
and reason, or instead focus on creating more emotive content, persuasive rhetoric, a 
science-based focus, environmentalism, purely questions and answers, humour, satire, art, 
creative writing, animal rights in film or popular culture, or some other area that particularly 
appeals to you. The possibilities are endless and there are plenty of ideas which no one is 
really exploring yet, so you could quite easily carve out a unique space online and have a real 
and lasting impact. Don't be afraid to experiment - it all helps, however small. 


Whatever kind of person you are, you can be an activist and a voice for animals, no matter 
your strengths, struggles, disposition or interests, you can turn it into a form of advocacy if 
you are creative and consistent with it. Small groups of writers, artists and activists are the 
people who have always moved our world forward - we can do the same by advocating 
veganism with intelligence, reason and compassion. 
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Effective Vegan Advocacy 


There is no single method of advocacy that will work for everyone, or even for the majority of 
people. There is no univocal approach to draw on and very little objective information to 
draw on, but what follows are some insights based on my own experience of advocating 
animal rights over several years, both in person and online. 


Acknowledge Your Shared Ground 


The first truth to acknowledge when yow’re trying to be an effective advocate is that most 
people are at least in partial agreement with us about the fundamental principles of 
veganism. The vast majority of people also believe that animals should never be harmed 
unnecessarily, the problem is that they don’t apply that logic to eating animals or make the 
connection that if we don’t need to consume animals, then any harm caused to them so that 
we can eat them is by definition unnecessary. Establishing the fact that most people don’t 
need to eat animals is therefore one of the first steps. Luckily there is a wealth of research 
available to prove that face beyond any reasonable doubt. Many people just don’t apply 
normal ethical reasoning to their food in the way they do about any other purchase, so they 
need to be reminded that food choices are subject to the same ethics as anything else we 
consume. 


Try to Relate to People. 


You will find that by the time someone has a conversation with a vegan, they have already 
made vegans very ‘other’ in their minds. They imagine that vegans are very different to them, 
that they have some special quality which allows these strange people to be vegan which they 
themselves somehow lack. Usually this is what is behind those ‘I really respect your 
discipline’ or ‘you must really love animals’ statements; they’re not compliments so much as 
reinforcement of the idea that we are different than they are in some key way, which explains 
why we are vegan but they are not. 


Relating to people who are still eating animals is important, and we must combat the 
rhetoric that we believe we are somehow superior or more disciplined than they are, or that 
we love animals more than anyone else. When they talk about how much they used to eat 
meat, tell them that you did, too - tell them how you were convinced you could never give up 
cheese, then tell them what happened when you finally did and why you decided to do so. 


People Respond to Stories More Than Statistics. 
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In terms of methods, people tend to respond to narrative far more than they respond to 
numbers. Telling someone how you went vegan, what that was like and how it makes you feel 
to be vegan is generally far more effective than telling them how many animals are being 
killed and how cruel they are for supporting it. Stories of farmed animals really tend to 
resonate with people; like rescued animal stories, or the lives of specific animals and what 
they endure when they are being farmed or slaughtered can be really powerful. 70 billion 
land animals slaughtered per year is a hard figure to even grasp, and even harder to 
empathise with, whereas Lucy who was rescued from an egg farm and is walking on grass for 
the first time is easier to feel emotionally connected to. One of the key reasons people cite for 
not going vegan is that it won’t make a difference, but these remarkable animals in 
sanctuaries, or even those who never made it out, are proof of the consequences of our 
choices. 


Don’t Assume Ignorance. 


Many advocates tend to assume too little of the people they’re talking to. When you first find 
out about animal suffering, your first instinct is that if you can just tell everyone about this 
thing that you learnt, they'll have the same response as you did and they'll be so horrified 
that they'll immediately go vegan, too. The truth is that everyone makes the connection for 
different reasons, and what you were utterly horrified by may have no impact on someone 
else, or they may already know and feel indifferent to it. People generally know far more 
about how animals suffer in the meat, dairy and egg industries than they like to admit - so it 
may not deliver the same shock to them as it did with you. 


The author Jonathan Safran Foer once said that whenever he told anyone he was writing a 
book about eating animals, people always assumed it was a book about vegetarianism, which 
is deeply revealing. He concluded from this assumption that people already know that any 
in-depth look into how our food is produced will inevitably end up making the case for 
vegetarianism or veganism. It is as if that knowledge is already there, somewhere, disavowed 
and hidden from view. This will resonate with many of us who have stopped consuming 
animal products - we often think to ourselves, how could I have ever not known? The 
distasteful truth is that we probably all at least suspected it, we just didn’t let ourselves fully 
grasp the truths that we knew would force us to re-evaluate our lives and our choices. 


Don’t Assume Bad Intent 


When people engage with your posts, talk to you personally or start an online conversation, 
one of the fastest ways to stop a potential conversation dead in its tracks is to assume bad 
intent. Comments or interactions aren’t usually made with the intention of ‘trolling,’ nor are 
they personally antagonistic. Those arguing with you often feel attacked, are questioning 
their own morals or are trying to justify the fact that they disagree with you. Even when 
someone is rude and aggressive, more often than not they sincerely believe that what they 
are saying is ethically the right thing. It isn’t always obvious, but these uncomfortable 
exchanges can represent real opportunities for advocacy. 
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It is so tempting to believe that the righteousness of our cause is so obvious that we don’t 
need to defend our position, and that anyone who disagrees with us must be a bad person. 
Try to remember that many non-vegans feel exactly the same way as we do, that it is so 
obvious that there is nothing wrong with eating animals, sometimes that means they respond 
to our advocacy with derision, because they cannot understand how we arrived at our 
position, just as we can’t understand how they arrived at theirs. It is our role as advocates to 
breach that divide and communicate a dissenting view. 


Help People Connect Their Actions to the Consequences 


After you’ve acquired their attention, the real difficulty is getting people to go from 
admitting that this is wrong, to realising that they should go vegan. It is such a strange 
phenomenon, but people can view footage of a pig being slaughtered, be horrified and 
saddened by it, but never for a second think that they are in any way responsible for it. This 
is why obtaining recent footage from the country you are advocating in is so important - it 
means you can say to people that this is happening here, right now, in our country and it is 
happening all the time. In short, the more local and the more recent, the better. Earthlings 
(2005) is deeply powerful, but it’s very easy to dismiss it as being old, or something that only 
happens in the US. It’s worth mentioning here that almost every country thinks their animal 
welfare is significantly better than anyone else’s, so people will always assume that whatever 
is happening in that clip would never happen in their own town or country. 


Ask Questions 


Try to ask questions rather than making assumptions about what a non-vegan believes and 
why. Asking questions helps people feel heard, and it helps establish where your values are 
similar and where they are different, giving you a framework for constructive dialogue. It 
also gives the other person in the conversation permission to ask you questions in turn, to 
learn more about animal rights. 


So ask them - What do they believe in? How did they arrive at the conclusions they hold? 
Why do they feel it is justified to eat animals? Should they be treated a certain way? Why? 
Are there any animal rights issues they do care about? Seaworld, poaching, chick-culling, 
eating dogs? If they care about these, what is the difference between those things and eating 
pigs? Is that distinction a legitimate one? If you can lead someone to their own conclusions 
by tracing out their logic, they'll be much less resistant than they are when they’re just told 
what they should believe. 


Be Patient. 


While you're engaged in these conversations, be mindful of your tone and how youre being 
perceived. It is sometimes incredibly difficult to maintain your cool when someone is 
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expressing harmful views or is being rude to you, but it is so common for someone to open 
up a conversation with rudeness, receive a perfectly polite response in return, and the tone of 
the conversation just completely changes. People tend to mirror the person they're speaking 
with, and it is surprisingly difficult to be cruel to someone when they are being kind to you. 
Don’t escalate, don’t resort to personal attacks and don’t simply try to ‘win’ the argument by 
putting the person down with some witty but hurtful one-liner. 


Our goal shouldn’t be to shut people down but open them up. It is completely 
understandable to lose your temper when dealing with such an emotive topic, and by rights 
we shouldn’t have to tone-police ourselves when speaking up on behalf of animals, it should 
be perfectly legitimate for us to be upset. While it is understandable to behave that way, a 
calm and patient approach is generally far more effective. This is easier said than done, and it 
is something we are all continually having to work on as activists, but it is up to us to set the 
tone of these conversations since we are the ones with something to prove. 


Be Sceptical of our Arguments as Well as Theirs 


The ‘fake news’ stories of political conservatives are discussed often, but less so the fact that 
this can be a real problem in socially progressive movements as well. There are a whole range 
of false claims put forward by the vegan community, from the idea that you can’t put on 
weight on a plant-based diet and it will solve all of your health problems, to dairy making the 
blood acidic or ‘causing autism.’ There are other claims which are less blatant falsehoods, 
things like the idea that the dairy industry refers to the device used for artificial insemination 
as a ‘rape rack.’ This may well be true, but as a general rule - if you can’t prove it then you 
shouldn’t say it. 


Animal agriculture industries spend millions of dollars on propaganda and trying to discredit 
vegan arguments, so we need to make sure that our claims are accurate. This is why we 
should avoid saying ‘all’ when it comes to the treatment animals endure, as there are always 
exceptions, and if they can show you even one then your argument falls apart. Nothing will 
turn someone off what you are saying swifter than them being able to find out that one of 
your claims isn’t true just from a quick online search. The truth is bad enough - we really 
don’t need to exaggerate. 


Don’t Shame People 


In terms of what doesn’t work, few people have ever been effectively ‘shamed’ into going 
vegan. Calling people out on their behaviour and holding them accountable isn’t the same as 
shaming them, but offering condemnation with no advice, help or alternatives will only cause 
animosity. You can win the argument, everyone will applaud you and you'll feel great, but all 
you will have created with that interaction is someone who knows that they’re wrong but will 
still never go vegan. By humiliating them, you are more likely to harden their resolve. 


Sometimes it is a case of treating people in a way that is most likely to result in them 
listening to you, rather than treating them in a way you think that they deserve. That is not to 
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say that we have to be super nice to everyone all the time. There is a genuine place for anger 
and passion in activism, but it has to be applied intelligently, rather than just hurling abuse 
at people without any real argument being made. We have to be honest with people about the 
fact that we think that what they’re doing is wrong, but also acknowledge that we used to do 
it too and offer them help on how to set it right. 


Have Difficult Conversations 


If you want to be an effective advocate you must be willing to have difficult conversations 
with people who disagree with you, and maybe even people who are unkind to you. That 
sounds obvious, but our online world is now almost wholly made up of echo-chambers, and 
it’s really easy to find reasons to just shut someone down and refuse to engage with them 
because they have caused us offence. Regardless of the fact that you find their perspective 
abhorrent, if you don’t listen to what these views are, you will never be able to dissect them 
and effectively argue against them. This isn’t to say that you should waste your time on 
people who will never listen to you in return, or will personally attack and abuse you, but we 
cannot dismiss people out of hand solely on the basis that they think it is justified to 
consume animals, at least not if we expect them to ever change. End a conversation that is 
going nowhere by all means, but make sure they know that if in a week, a month or a year 
they changed their minds, they could come to you and you'd still help them out. 


Accept that You Can’t Win Them All 


A final thing to keep in mind is that you just cannot allow yourself to take it personally when 
people will not go vegan. You can have all the best arguments, offer extensive resources and 
be polite and thoughtful during the entire exchange, yet still be told to get lost. Some people 
just aren’t ready for the message at this point in their lives, and no amount of arguing with 
them is going to change that. As advocates we need to be able to pick our battles and not 
allow ourselves to become jaded or bitter by using up all our energy on people who don’t care 
about animal suffering, and are unlikely to listen to anything we have to say. You will burn 
yourself out if you fight every fight and try to shoulder responsibility for every person you 
speak to who doesn’t go vegan because of your air-tight arguments. The truth is that you 
can’t ‘make’ anyone go vegan; all you can really do is plant seeds and hope for the best. 


Keep trying, keep advocating for animals and above all try to remember what it was like 
when you weren’t vegan. When offence is felt, it is so tempting to respond with righteous 
indignation - it is a trap we have all fallen into. But we have to remember that it isn’t about 
us and our pride, and it isn’t about being right. It’s about what is most likely to help them go 
vegan. Be the kind of vegan you would have wanted to meet before you learnt the truth about 
animal exploitation. 
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Keeping Calm While Advocating 


It is important to acknowledge that despite instance to the contrary by those who claim to 
value logic, becoming emotional in an argument does not mean you have lost. Delivering an 
argument with emotion or even anger has no impact whatsoever on the validity of your 
claims. It is only natural for animal rights to be a deeply emotional issue for us, we 
understand how high the stakes are, whereas those we are debating with seldom do, for them 
the topic is often merely an academic one, or a debate for the sake of arguing. That people 
often dismiss emotional arguments out of hand is the reason that many of us choose to try to 
remain calm in our advocacy, not because arguing emotionally is any less valid or 
understandable. Keeping composed in a debate can often prevent a slanging match and keep 
the conversation constructive. It also helps protect the advocate from being upset and 
wasting their energy on conversations that will not have any real impact. 


Remember that You Weren’t Always Vegan 


The longer you have been vegan, the easier it is to forget what it was like when you weren’t. 
Try to keep in mind that you likely held the same views you find appalling now, and that 
people who consume animal products don’t do so because they don’t care about ethics or 
animals, but because they were socialised into speciesism. It is not easy to admit you are 
wrong and make such a dramatic change. That doesn’t mean we should be any less insistent 
about the fact that going vegan is a moral imperative, but it does mean that we need to show 
a little understanding to those who are in a different place than we are right now. 


It also doesn’t hurt to remind the person yow’re talking to that you used to be like them - you 
used to think you could never give up meat or dairy, but then you did, and you can use that 
opportunity to tell them why. It’s still a person you're talking to, not a representation of the 
global evil of animal agriculture, just someone who doesn’t know any better, or does and 
hasn’t acted on it yet. Your role is to make them understand, not to make them hate 
themselves. Breaking the world into ‘us and them’ is simplistic and ineffective. It is easy and 
occasionally satisfying to distance ourselves from and even attack the ‘other’, but it is a much 
braver thing to acknowledge that we used to be exactly the same way, and maybe these 
people are not as different to us as we like to tell ourselves. 


Find Common Ground 


There is almost always common ground in any debate. In conversations related to animal 
rights, both sides of an argument may agree, for example, that animals shouldn’t be harmed 
unnecessarily. These common principles can help conversations remain calm and avoid them 
escalating into anger in the first place. If conversations begin to descend into personal 
attacks, try to draw them back to the points you agree on and, and build up from there. 
Starting conversations this way is less likely to result in a confrontation. People become 
defensive when they feel like they are being perceived negatively, because despite what 
anyone says, we all care about how we are viewed; we are hard-wired with the desire for 
social approval. Keeping conversations centred around what you share and then figuring out 
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how to breach your differences is generally far more effective than starting with what you 
disagree on. 


Remember that You Know What You’re Talking About 


For the same reasons that we are more emotionally invested in the topic at hand, we also 
tend to be better informed. The person who cares about a given topic has almost always 
performed more extensive research, and since we are accustomed to the exact same 
arguments being deployed repeatedly, we will usually have counters readily available to most 
of the points being made against veganism. This is especially true when it comes to the 
general public. People may know far more about how animals are treated than they like to 
admit, but most people avoid finding out about or witnessing these truths for themselves. 
Even those involved in the industry themselves like farmers or slaughterhouse workers tend 
to have a surprising lack of knowledge about any area of agriculture outside of their own 
profession, or their own specific role within that profession. This confidence can help you 
remain composed, which will increase the likelihood of achieving a constructive dialogue. 


Keep the Conversation Focused 


One of the easiest ways to become frustrated in a debate is to allow the other person to lead 
the discussion. If (once you’ve disproved someone’s point or sufficiently countered an 
argument) they just immediately move on to the next point without conceding, then they will 
never admit fault. Do not allow people to sidetrack, or simply overwhelm you with too many 
points to answer all at once. Pin them down to a specific premise or argument they have 
made, if they are arguing that we need animal products to survive, do not allow the 
conversation to move on until you have sufficiently proved that we do not. This doesn’t need 
to be confrontational; a constructive way to do this may go as follows: 


“Before we move on, your original point was that humans need to consume animal 
products, do we agree now that at least most people can survive without animal products?” 
If they still won’t agree, stay on that topic, even if you never move past it. If you allow them 
to simply blow past any point you have comprehensively disproved without conceding it then 
this will make future concessions improbable. This will render the interaction redundant and 
frustrating in many cases. 


Avoid Antagonistic Language 


Despite the reputation vegans have for being sensitive (as if that were a bad thing), anyone 
who has ever debated with someone who eats animals will know how quickly people can 
become agitated. Sometimes there is very little you can do to alleviate this, but there are 
particular words and phrases vegans use that can invite conflict. This is true of things like 
comparing animal agriculture to the transatlantic slave trade or The Holocaust, neither of 
which are helpful or appropriate comparisons to draw from. This is also true of using the 
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word ‘carnist,’ while this is a really useful descriptor for the belief system behind meat eating 
and is not at all a slur, using that word can often side-track the conversation in an unhelpful 
way. Most people don’t know what this term means and simply interpret it as an insult, so 
it’s better to avoid it when debating, unless you are fully explaining what you mean by it or 
exploring the beliefs involved with carnism and how they compare with veganism. There are 
plenty of other examples, and while some of these terms are often perfectly applicable, if 
their only impact is to divert conversations into debates over semantics then they are not 
helpful for the purpose of advocacy. 


Attack the Argument, Not the Person 


Try to focus your attention and your criticisms on the argument being presented, not the 
person who is making it. That someone holds an argument you believe to be wrong does not 
make them stupid, nor does it necessarily make them a bad person. Try not to let your 
responses become comments about that person; instead try to focus exclusively on the 
argument. Explore the premises and the conclusion, applying as little bias as possible. Figure 
out if the argument is good and if it’s logical; it isn’t about you being right and them being 
wrong, what matters is whether their arguments and conclusions are correct. 


De-Escalate When Necessary 


Even adhering to all of these points won’t always prevent emotionally charged debates. If you 
or the person you are talking to is becoming angry, or upset, it is time to de-escalate the 
conversation. This can be done simply by putting it on hold, explaining that you're going to 
go away and have a think about the points that have been raised, and suggest that they do the 
same. Alternatively, change the angle of the debate if you have struck on something too 
emotive, ask a new question on the same topic, ask them to expand on an older point, or 
return to the common ground you share and build on it once again. Just some human 
moments, like a self-deprecating joke or a compliment can be enough to ground someone 
and remind them that they are talking to a real human being, and that they should speak to 
you accordingly. If someone does resort to personal insults, or even initiates them, it is so 
tempting to respond in kind but it is far more effective to respond calmly and rationally. 


Manage your Expectations 


It is important going into any discussion that you don’t expect too much from it. If you are 
expecting to convert everyone you debate with then you are going to be disappointed, and 
that is likely to make you frustrated and angry. It is extremely rare for even the most gifted 
advocates to convert someone on the spot - most of what we are doing here is just planting 
seeds in the hope that they'll bear fruit later on. Keep this in mind when your arguments are 
not landing the way you hoped. It is incredibly difficult for someone to admit fault to the 
person they are arguing with, regardless of how polite or civil that person is. So make your 
points, defend them, but maintain your cool enough so that the person you have debated 
with would feel able to come to you if they ever wanted to continue that discussion, or even 
seek out your help to go vegan should they ever decide to do so. Keep in mind that 
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particularly in public debates and online ones, even if you have no impact on the person 
you re talking to, you may be having a much larger effect on those who are watching. A 
conversation doesn’t end when two people stop speaking; its effects can be felt long after. 


Don’t be Afraid to Walk Away 


Finally, don’t be afraid to walk away from a negative interaction. There is no reason a 
conversation like this can’t be revisited, but if a discussion continues along those lines the 
inevitable conclusion will be both parties destroying any chance of an agreement or 
concession. Moreover, you will wear yourself out and make it less likely that you'll be able to 
advocate calmly and effectively later. If it is clear that someone is looking for confrontation, 
then don’t waste your time and energy by giving it to them. Activists have a tendency to 
burn-out if they aren’t careful to conserve their physical and emotional energy; it is far better 
to spend your time finding someone else who will listen to you than continuing a discussion 
with someone who you know never will. 


Above all, try to be the advocate you would have wanted to meet before you went vegan. It is 
often the case that we will be the first vegan that a non-vegan has spoken to about this topic, 
we are sometimes even their sole representation of the vegan community, so we want to 
present ourselves as a welcoming group that they should want to be a part of. This is unlikely 
to happen if we isolate people with our activism. Angry and derogatory responses are easy 
and satisfying, but our primary concern must always be what works, not what feels good. The 
stakes are simply too high for us to indulge our anger and negativity towards those who 
consume animals. The focus must always be on uplifting people, not putting them down. 
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Self-Care 


While most people find the transition to veganism to be a very positive experience, it is 
necessary to warn you about some of the negatives of maintaining a vegan lifestyle. Being 
vegan in an anti-vegan world can be a profoundly isolating experience, and living amongst 
socially accepted animal suffering can have a real impact on your mental health. As any 
vegan will tell you, the most difficult part of this lifestyle isn’t the food, it’s coping with 
constant exposure to animal cruelty and it seeing it met with indifference by the majority. 


The sense of sadness and anger that comes from knowing the things we know will be familiar 
to every vegan, where you used to see sausages and bacon you now see dismembered bodies, 
and what were previously innocuous adverts now evoke repugnance and even sorrow. To 
then have that reality undermined, or to be dismissed as a ‘preachy vegan’ for speaking on it, 
can be debilitating. The mere mention of veganism can cause you to be branded this way, or 
to be subject to repetitive jokes which trivialise the suffering of animals. Carrying a burden 
like this and being mischaracterised by others can produce a sense of powerlessness; making 
self-care an essential coping strategy. 


Part of the problem is that vegans often don’t feel able to talk about this in public spaces for 
fear of being invalidated or mocked. Vegans are very far from being an oppressed group, but 
there is a very real stigma surrounding veganism, and several unhelpful stereotypes which 
are the topics of frequent criticism and public ridicule. Every vegan is expected to be able to 
‘take a joke’ even when the context of those jokes make light of animal abuse, and we must all 
be able to defend ourselves against almost constant questions, criticisms of veganism and 
bizarre imaginary scenarios. Despite our movement being founded on the principles of peace 
and compassion, vegans are unfortunately still widely disliked. All of this can lead to some 
real difficulties, especially if you are shy or socially anxious. 


There is nothing that can be offered here to provide a solution to these issues, but there are a 
few helpful coping strategies to help you get better at managing it. Firstly, though you may 
feel isolated with little or no vegan friends, again, know that there is an active and welcoming 
community of vegans on every social media platform - involving yourself in these groups can 
be a great way of transcending those feelings of isolation. Being among like-minded people 
serves as a healing experience, and it helps remind you that you’re not extreme, you're not 
alone in your philosophy or in your struggles. This can also help you become a better 
advocate for animals - you can bounce your ideas and arguments off your fellow advocates 
and create a supportive environment for one another. 


You should try to channel any despondency into something positive, whether it’s through an 
outlet like writing or art, or through actively engaging in activism on the streets or online. 
Whichever means you choose, don’t let anyone make you feel like you aren’t doing enough. 
We all have different dispositions and you shouldn’t force yourself into activities less suited 
to your strengths. Even if you do find solace in activism, in creating and advocating, make 
sure you are taking time for yourself as well, otherwise you'll risk burning out. The 
temptation is to be swept up by that initial inspiration and work yourself to the point of 
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exhaustion, but that just isn’t sustainable. You can’t be a good advocate for animals if you 
aren’t taking the time to look after your own needs, too. 


There are many other positive aspects of veganism that you should immerse yourself in, and 
these require less emotional stamina. Reading books, watching documentaries and films 
with pro-animal themes can reignite your passion for veganism if you are beginning to find it 
difficult, the facts and arguments you inevitably learn from doing this can also help you deal 
with the objections and criticisms from non-vegans. You should make it a goal to visit or 
even volunteer at a farm sanctuary if you have the opportunity to do so; even if it’s something 
you can only do once. Seeing animals in such a positive setting can do wonders for your 
mental health; it will remind you of the reason we do all of this, and of the fact that not all 
animals live miserable lives. That connection to nature is something we all need as human 
animals - it can have a profound impact on your mood and your perspective on veganism 
going forward. 


There are many difficult aspects to being vegan, but veganism itself is an enormously positive 
thing. Being vegan is not something to mourn or view as an act of self-sacrifice, but 
something to celebrate. By being vegan you are doing something unequivocally good, and 
though it may not feel like it, you absolutely are making a difference. We are on the right side 
of history, and even in the face of daily ridicule, take comfort in the fact that this is the same 
treatment activists of all types have been subject to all throughout history. You are most 
definitely in good company. 
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Congratulations 


Once you have fully implemented veganism into your daily life, the difficult part is well and 
truly over. Whether you're planning on getting involved in activism or not, you have made an 
incredibly positive decision by making this lifestyle change. In our hearts we all know that 
leaving the bodies of animals off our plates and their skins off our back is the right thing to 
do, but not many people have the courage and the integrity to actually put these values into 
practice. You should feel immensely proud that you are one of the few who has. By living as a 
vegan, you have committed yourself to never intentionally causing harm to any sentient 
being ever again. That is a beautiful thing. Every day, with every decision, you provide a 
visible template of a life better lived- a life that seeks to cause the least harm possible. 


It will be years from now when you begin to get a glimpse of the impact you are having as a 
vegan. It may be a conversation with a friend about how you inspired them, an encounter 
with a farmed animal, some off-hand praise from a fellow activist, it will show you just how 
many lives you have touched by the simple act of refusing to take part in animal exploitation. 
At least, it should be simple - to decide that we no longer wish to harm animals should be 
the easiest thing in the world, but we live in an anti-vegan, anti-animal world that 
discourages real concern and empathy for animals as much as it can. But by being vegan, you 
create demand for plant-based options and for kinder choices. You pass on knowledge about 
animal agriculture and you introduce others to these truths, whether you are actively 
advocating or not. By doing all of this, you make the road just a little bit smoother for those 
who will walk it after you. 


There is so much cruelty in this world, and just as much ignorance, with so many simply 
dismissing the suffering of animals. Please, do not allow this callousness to make you cold, 
and do not let the apathy of others make you unkind. Try to always remember what it was 
like before you went vegan, how normal it felt to you, how you were socially conditioned into 
believing that exploiting and killing animals could be ethical - it can be all too easy to lose 
that. There is so much in this world that will fill you with anger, over time it will become 
increasingly difficult to understand how you ever thought that exploiting animals was okay. 
Don’t allow yourself to become jaded; be the person who would have inspired you to go 
vegan, rather than someone who would have turned you away. 


Congratulations on your new lifestyle; be assured that it is the right thing for the earth and 
the beings we share it with, whose lives you will make just a little bit easier. Thank you for 
treading lightly in the world, and for being on the right side of a socially accepted wrong. 


Thank you for being the change you wish to see in the world. 
Thank you for ushering in a kinder age. 
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Additional Resources 


While the guide section of this book is over and you should have everything you need to 
make your transition, there is still plenty more to learn. What follows are some collected 
resources that may serve as a reference point to you in the future, including frequently asked 
questions, suggested responses to common anti-vegan arguments, as well as lists of 
suggested reading, media and animal rights organisations. 


Frequently Asked Questions 


In this section I have provided answers to some of the most frequently asked questions I 
have had on my blog over the years. Some of these questions concern the grey areas of 
veganism, all I can offer on these are my own perspective and they shouldn’t be seen as 
representative of the views of the entire vegan community. Keep in mind, if you don’t see 
your question covered then you should feel free to get in touch with me directly; I am always 
more than happy to help. You can find my contact information at the back of this book. 
Please note that these are just a small selection of questions I feel will be most applicable to 
you as a new vegan, a more complete list can be found at acti-veg.com. 


‘Should vegans buy second hand fabrics?’ 


There is still some debate on this topic, my own view is that the argument for wearing second 
hand fabrics largely misses the point of what veganism is supposed to be about, or at least 
fails to take into account its core message. As vegans, we oppose animal exploitation and so 
we seek to avoid benefiting from that exploitation in our food, our clothes, our entertainment 
or any other area of our lives. While there are rational justifications for buying second hand, 
there is really no denying that by purchasing a second hand leather coat you are benefiting 
from animal exploitation, whether you fund the industry directly or not. Veganism is 
supposed to be a visible protest against animal exploitation, but that protest becomes 
muddied if we ourselves are wearing animal skins, furs or silk. 


This may seem like a point of ideological purity, but the wearing of animal fabrics does have 
an impact. Firstly, wearing animal fabrics contributes to the normalisation of animal 
exploitation, and supporting the message that using and benefiting from the bodies of 
animals is morally acceptable. Observers will not know the finer points of your justifications 
for buying second hand, they will just see that you are wearing leather, wool or fur, and that 
by doing so you give your tacit support for the wearing of these items. If even vegans are not 
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avoiding animal products as far as is practicable then it is far more arduous to convince 
others that they should be doing so. 


This support is not harmless either, by wearing these items we not only normalise their use, 
but also risk advertising it. We don’t directly create demand by buying second hand, but we 
may create demand in the fact that others see these items and may want to purchase them 
themselves; the problem being that they are likely to buy new. There is an argument to be 
made that this is also the case with faux leather/wool items, but if someone were seeking out 
a similar item we have the opportunity to recommend a plant-based or synthetic option, 
rather than having to tell them it is leather. This is also an opportunity to demonstrate just 
how close to the real thing vegan fabrics can be; we don’t have to support cruelty for the sake 
of fashion. 


There will be people who continue to insist that it is better to buy second hand animal fabrics 
than new synthetic materials, and most of these arguments revolve around waste and the 
environment. However, it is not a case of having to choose between the two. Most items 
donated tend to be those cheaply made, and vegan items are abundant at the lowest end of 
the price spectrum - especially in high street stores. Wanting to buy pre-owned clothing for 
environmental or economic reasons makes sense, but accessible, environmentally friendly 
clothing is still very attainable for those who refuse to wear clothing derived from animals. 


Of course, buying second hand animal products is better than buying new, but this is a false 
dichotomy where the option to purchase both used or new vegan items is not being 
considered. Ultimately, this is an unnecessary use of animals, a way that we continue to 
benefit from the exploitation and slaughter of animals even if we don’t directly fund it. Since 
animal fabrics can be avoided by the vast majority of people, there is really no good 
argument why they shouldn’t be, irrespective of whether they are pre-owned or new. 
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‘I’m recovering from an eating disorder, how do I go vegan?’ 


Eating disorders can present a significant barrier to going vegan, and many who have 
suffered with disordered eating are understandably reluctant to make such a radical change 
in diet. That said, many people find veganism very helpful for recovery, because it helps 
redefine eating as a positive decision. If you do want to make the attempt to transition to 
veganism, there are a few guiding principles which may make the process a little easier for 
you. 


One of the most difficult aspects of veganism in the early weeks is the sense of restriction. 
This can be particularly difficult for those who already have a restricted diet, or have 
previously suffered with disordered eating. Similarly, checking ingredients can be a 
triggering exercise for some, as it tempts sufferers to become food-focused again and look 
obsessively at calories, fats and ingredients. Cravings can also be a problem. When your body 
is used to receiving a particular food and you stop eating it, you often experience cravings 
which can be quite intense depending on the product. 


Most of these difficulties can be minimized by taking a more transitional approach rather 
than jumping straight into veganism, so it is recommended to opt for the ‘by product’ or ‘by 
meal’ approach outlined earlier. The advantage of these particular methods are that you will 
avoid the sudden body-shock, and give yourself a chance to get used to replacing items as 
you go, rather than doing it all at once. If implementing these methods negatively affects 
your mental health at any point, then it’s worth taking a step back to the last place you felt 
comfortable, then resume once you are feeling better. 


It is important that at each step in your transition, you are not simply sacrificing items but 
are replacing them with something else that has a similar nutritional value and is still 
enjoyable. There are vegan cheeses, plant milks and faux meats, or you can opt for a 
whole-foods diet and replace these items with purely plant-based alternatives. Try a few 
different options, find some recipes you like and have a few set meals that include vegan 
items before you move on to replacing the next animal product. 


When it comes to ingredient checking, this is unfortunately an inherent part of veganism and 
it is something you will end up doing quite a bit. To reduce the amount of time you spend 
doing this and the risk of becoming triggered by it, you should make a basic grocery list of 
items and brands you have already researched and know are vegan, so you are not having to 
continually check - you can use the grocery list from earlier to help you with this. 


If you enter the supermarket already knowing what you want to buy and that it’s vegan, you 
may find the process a little less overwhelming. If you see something in the supermarket you 
didn’t know existed, rather than ingredient checking you can use an app like Is It Vegan? or 
just search online for the brand and item next to the word ‘vegan’ and you'll usually get 
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helpful results. Be sure to check the frozen section for convenience, as well as health stores 
since they often stock vegan items. 


Acommon worry is that even if you do manage to go vegan you may not be able to keep it up, 
due to the tendency to binge eat non-vegan products. This may happen and it’s something 
you should expect. The best way to minimise the chances of this is to either keep an entirely 
vegan household, or if that is not possible then to at least keep vegan snacks somewhere 
accessible so that you can binge on them rather than on animal products; since doing so can 
result in a shame spiral which will have a negative impact on your mental health. 


If you do end up eating something non-vegan, just try to treat it as a learning experience 
rather than beating yourself up about it. Ask yourself what caused you to binge on animal 
products, what the situation was, what triggered it and what you could do differently next 
time to avoid the issue reoccurring, whether that’s removing yourself from a situation or 
eliminating a particular product from your home. If you continue to have issues with this, 
just try to remember that so long as you are vegan when it is your choice then you are doing 
something great, you cannot be held entirely responsible for what you do when you are not in 
control. 


Following these steps may make the transition to veganism a little easier for you, but it will 
likely still be more difficult for you than it would be for other people. Take your time, do it at 
your own pace and look after your health as you do so. If you need to pause at any point then 
you should. Similarly, if you feel like you have moved too quickly and need to start all over 
then that’s fine, too. If you find that the transition is having a really negative impact on your 
disordered eating then you may need to step back a little bit, you could still be vegan in every 
other area of your life and just not follow a fully plant-based diet if that is what you need to 
do to stay healthy. It would be better to be mostly vegan for now and attempt to make the full 
transition later when your mental health is in a better state, than to hurt yourself in the 
long-term by trying to rush into it. 


Above all, please remember that veganism is all about avoiding animal exploitation whenever 
practicable, it may be that what is practicable may look a little different for you than it does 
for other people, and that is completely fine. You can’t be an effective advocate for animals if 
you re not looking after your own health first - no good vegan will judge you for doing that. 
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‘Are there people who can’t go vegan?’ 
peop g g 


Anyone can seek to avoid animal exploitation as far as is possible or practicable for them, 
regardless of their living situation, finances or disabilities. Built into the very definition of 
what it means to be vegan is the acknowledgement that we cannot expect perfection, all we 
can ask of people is the honest effort to do their very best to avoid all animal exploitation as 
far as they are able to. So long as you are doing that then according to The Vegan Society’s 
own definition, you are vegan. 


However, this is not usually what people mean when they use the word ‘vegan’. A word’s 
founding definition and its common usage often differ, and that is very much the case here. 
Both vegans and non-vegans use the word interchangeably with being completely animal 
product free, and particularly with consuming a 100% plant-based diet. This definition 
prescribes not only a philosophy or the striving for an ideal, but something we actually 
achieve, in that we need to be 100% plant-based to be able to claim it. Under this limited 
definition of veganism, it has to be acknowledged that while there is no vitamin, nutrient or 
mineral that cannot be obtained on a vegan diet, there are some people for whom it is not 
possible at this stage in their lives to adopt a completely plant-based diet. 


The reasons for this are diverse and summing them all up here would be impractical, but we 
can examine a few select examples. There are a myriad of health problems that can present 
significant and sometimes insurmountable barriers to going vegan; the most common of 
these is probably those in recovery from or currently suffering from eating disorders. While 
many people find veganism hugely helpful for recovery in that it redefines food as a positive 
thing, others find the restriction, ingredient checking and general conscious focus on food 
during the early stages, to be highly triggering. 


Similarly, there are certain food sensitivity issues that may pose issues. This is not usually 
the case with ordinary allergies, but some people do have extreme aversions to certain food 
types and will repeatedly eat the exact same foods. This can be the result of being autistic and 
engaged in ‘samefooding,’ or suffering from extreme intolerances and allergies. While it is far 
from healthy to live this way, pressuring these people to further restrict their options would 
be irresponsible. Again, this may change later in life, but it is a genuine problem that can 
prevent someone from eating and maintaining an entirely plant-based diet. Plant-based 
options come in a very wide variety of textures and most vegetables score very low on the 
allergen scale, making this problem relatively rare, but they are legitimate and should be 
taken into account when advocating. 


Claims are often made about physical health difficulties preventing people from going vegan 
- people often reference ‘certain diseases’ but almost no one ever wants to be specific. Taking 
these claims in good faith, it is likely that many people are told by their doctor that their 
disorder or condition means they cannot go vegan, even when this may not quite be the case. 
General practitioners receive startlingly little training on nutrition, something that 
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nutritionists frequently raise as a concern. This means that a doctor is not much more likely 
than the general population to have an exhaustive level of knowledge about nutrition. 


This won’t come as a surprise for many vegans, since most of us can recall occasions of 
doctors blaming completely unrelated health problems on our veganism because it’s an easy 
diagnosis, even when our symptoms or conditions actually predate our adoption of a 
plant-based diet. Some conditions commonly named are the likes of anaemia and diabetes, 
but neither of these in any way require the consumption of animal products; in fact, many 
report an improvement of their symptoms after going vegan. It is important to realise 
however, that just because a physical health problem may not make going vegan impossible 
it can still make it far more difficult, placing it out of reach for some, especially when 
confounded by other limitations or disabilities. This means that these concerns should 
always be treated seriously, and help should be offered to work around it. 


In other cases, someone can be physically and mentally capable of living a vegan lifestyle, but 
is unable to due to their living situation. If someone is living with a parent, guardian or carer 
who they are financially dependent on, it is likely this person controls what foods are 
available in the household, and if they are not supportive of veganism it just may not be an 
option. The compromise in this situation is usually to eat vegan whenever there is an option 
to do so, especially when eating out or buying your own food. Similarly, in the areas of food 
deserts or indigenous subsistence hunting communities, the availability of plant-based 
options at reasonable prices can be extremely limited, making a fully plant-based diet 
unattainable for some. 


None of this means that we shouldn't be advocating veganism widely and consistently, or 
that we need to put disclaimers on the bottom of every post or sign about going vegan that 
we aren’t talking to the people who can’t. Though, developing an understanding of mitigating 
circumstances is important for effective activism, since offering to find ways to help someone 
be as vegan as they can be is far more likely to encourage someone to try than accusing them 
of lying or asking them to prove their disability to you. It is always best to give people the 
benefit of the doubt and work with the existing limitations they have given you. No one 
should be required to prove a disability or health issue to you, it is seldom the case that there 
isn’t an option that would at least reduce the consumption of animal products, even if they 
are unable to give them up completely. 


The key is to challenge this all-or-nothing mentality that people tend to have when it comes 
to veganism; that if you can’t do it 100% then there is no point in trying. We need to 
emphasise the fact that veganism is about doing your best, and that no one will shame you 
for falling short if you are genuinely doing all that you possibly can. Being inclusive in our 
activism means that these people will feel much more able to come to us for support on how 
to approach veganism within their means, rather than simply dismissing the lifestyle as 
unattainable and not looking into it at all. 
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‘Can my pet be vegan?’ 


Relatively few vegans feed their pets a plant-based diet, but those who do are often accused 
of animal abuse and are the subject of a great deal of derision. Since many vegans do 
disagree on this, I can’t claim to speak on behalf of all vegans or even on behalf of 
mainstream veganism, all I can offer is my own, unqualified perspective on the matter. 


Firstly, it is important to understand the context in which discussions on plant-based diets 
for pets take place. Arguably most meat-based pet foods are made from low quality meats 
that are often leftovers from slaughterhouses, or parts of animals unfavourable or even 
inedible for humans. Pet food recalls due to the use of dangerous meats or ‘ingredients of 
undeclared origin’ are still shockingly common, and the use of non-slaughtered animals 
(such as dead pets) is a recognised concern in the industry. In this context, some will argue 
that whole foods, plant-based diets for omnivorous animals are in fact less risky for their 
health than meat-based commercial foods are. 


The most pressing concern for vegans in this context is an ethical one, mainly regarding how 
the food they are feeding their companion animal is contributing towards the meat industry. 
Though many of the meats used in commercial pet foods are not fit for human consumption, 
purchasing this meat nonetheless does help make the rearing and slaughtering of animals a 
profitable enterprise. Vegans want to boycott the meat industry, so some will extend that to 
everything they purchase, including purchases made on behalf of their pets. The 
environmental concerns behind feeding the vast number of domesticated pets a meat-based 
diet are considerable and this will also factor into many pet owner’s decisions on what they 
choose to feed their animals. 


In terms of the suitability of these diets, the least controversial animals are those who are 
already primarily herbivorous. In the case of herbivorous animals, or those who can and do 
survive herbivorous in the wild, feeding your pet a plant-based diet will not cause any 
problems for their health. You should do your research before acquiring an animal you think 
is herbivorous, as there are some misconceptions around the diets of certain animals, 
especially in the case of reptiles. 


For carnivorous animals like cats, it is fairly uncontroversial to say that these animals cannot 
and should not be fed on a plant-based diet. Though synthetic alternatives exist, they should 
only be used in cases of diagnosed health problems and under veterinary assessment. There 
is no significant research to suggest that cats, or indeed any obligate carnivore, can be 
healthy on a plant-based diet, and no responsible animal care professional will recommend it 
for a healthy carnivorous animal. 


More controversial is the case of omnivorous animals, such as dogs. It is important to 
acknowledge that irrespective of your beliefs about dogs being fed a plant-based diet, some 
dogs do subsist on diets like this and they are, by all appearances and blood work, healthy 
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animals. Vegans who claim to look after long-term, healthy plant-based dogs are not just 
lying, nor are the vets who monitor these animals. The claim that it is impossible for an 
omnivorous animal to survive on a plant-based diet is therefore a falsehood. Vets can and do 
recommend plant-based diets for certain health conditions, and there are nutritionally 
balanced plant-based dog foods fairly widely available. If your vet has approved or even 
suggested a plant-based diet for your dog and you are arranging frequent check-ups and 
blood work, then there should be no cause for concern. 


However, whether they can eat plant-based and whether or not they should are different 
questions entirely. While anecdotal evidence and testimonials from vets demonstrate that at 
least some dogs can be healthy on plant-based diets, there does not yet exist a significant 
body of research to suggest that there is no risk involved in this, or that it will be appropriate 
for all breeds of dogs at all stages of life. Even if a plant-based diet proves successful for some 
dogs, it doesn’t follow that it will work for your own, or that there will be no risk of causing 
them real harm or discomfort. In the absence of any significant, peer-reviewed research on 
this, there is still a risk involved in any significant alteration to your pet’s diet. This is why it 
should not be attempted unless under the guidance of a veterinary professional. 


As carers for companion animals, our primary concern must be the welfare of our animals. 
We have a moral responsibility to look after their best interests, which includes providing 
them with a balanced, nutritionally adequate diet, regardless of our feelings on the matter. If 
you are already feeding your dog a plant-based diet, they are clearly healthy and are being 
monitored closely by your vet, then you are properly looking after their welfare. Choosing a 
diet that is conducive to their welfare is ultimately your responsibility. If however, you are in 
some way uncomfortable with feeding your companion animal meat and have no intentions 
of doing so regardless of what your vet might advise, then the best course of action would be 
to adopt or rescue a herbivorous animal instead, so that there is no chance of your moral 
objection to animal products compromising the health of an animal in your care. 
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‘How do I eat out as a vegan?’ 


Firstly, do your research before you arrive at the restaurant. You likely never had to do this 
before you went vegan, but make sure youre looking at the menu online to see what is 
available; you don’t want to be surprised by a restaurant that clearly offers no vegetarian 
options, never mind vegan ones. Apps like Happy Cow are great for finding vegetarian and 
vegan friendly restaurants, and it is community maintained so it often features places you 
would never think would be good for vegans. Browse online and join a local vegan group on 
social media if you can find one - people often post about their meals in restaurants or give 
recommendations on where to eat. 


In cases where there are no obvious choices nearby and you are forced to eat somewhere less 
than ideal, try to give the restaurant a call ahead of time. Even if there is nothing on the 
menu, my experience has been that many restaurants are happy to prepare something for 
you, to adapt an existing dish, or to make a meal out of a few side dishes; all you need to do is 
call and ask them if they have any vegan options available. This can be a bit daunting and you 
can sometimes feel like you’re being awkward, but anyone who has worked in the service 
industry will tell you that they would prefer warning in advance about dietary requirements, 
and most will be more than happy to facilitate this, as they do want your custom. If you have 
done all of this ahead of time, there will be a far lower chance of an awkward encounter once 
you get to the restaurant, and hopefully you will feel a lot less anxious about the process. 


When ordering at the restaurant, make sure that you communicate your needs and 
preferences to the server. They will be used to catering for people with dietary requirements 
and it is unlikely to be an imposition for them, so don’t be afraid to ask for precisely what you 
need to know. It is quite rare these days for restaurant staff to not know what vegan actually 
means, but in case they don’t, you may need to list items that you don’t eat, or at least the 
ingredients likely to be in whatever you are ordering. 


Questions like, ‘If you make this without the cheese would that be vegan?’ are helpful, but 
don’t be afraid to ask for specifics like ‘does this have any dairy in it?’ or ‘what is this fried 
in?’ Sometimes your server may have to ask the chef, but most should be happy to do so, so 
long as you are polite and reasonable in your requests. Please remember that the menu is not 
designed by the waiting staff or even the chef a lot of the time, so make sure you don't take 
your frustration out on the staff if you aren't being properly catered for. 


A lot of the problems vegans have with eating out come more from the awkwardness and 
anxiety of the experience than the practicalities. It may be that you don’t feel justified in 
asking so many questions or in making demands, but keep in mind that when you go out to 
eat you are paying for a service, people don’t hesitate to tell servers how they want their steak 
cooked and people with allergies will ask about contaminants, so there is no reason it should 
be any different for vegans. Restaurants are not obliged to cater to us, but if we are choosing 
to give someone our money then we have a right to confirm that what we are purchasing is 
suitable for us. Above all make sure you remain courteous; servers are much more likely to 
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make adaptations for you if you remain calm and friendly. If a server or chef has gone out of 
their way to accomodate you then it never hurts to leave a generous tip if you can afford to; it 
may just encourage them to make the extra effort when the next vegan visits, too. 


As awkward as these situations can be, try to remember that the worst-case scenario is that 
you just get a drink and then leave to eat somewhere else. If you’re in a position where you 
have to stay due to social obligations with family and friends, then it may just be a case of 
toughing it out, eating what you can even if it’s fries or just getting a coffee, then making 
something when you get home. If you know you have to go somewhere unable to 
accommodate you advance, then eat before you leave, and don’t let anyone make you feel 
awkward for not ordering. If they have chosen somewhere without considering all of the 
guests then the responsibility for that is on them; they cannot expect you to compromise 
your values for the sake of a meal. You will not always be able to control where you go, but 
don’t be afraid to remind friends or family that the place they have chosen may be a little 
difficult for you. It may just be that they didn’t even consider it, and many people will want to 
make social events inclusive for their friends and family. 


Restaurant options for vegans are improving constantly, and the industry is taking note of 
the fact that veganism is rapidly growing in popularity. Even large, traditionally meat-based 
chains are including vegan options, so even if options are sparse in your area now, that may 
not always be the case. That said, there still may be times when you are stuck eating 
somewhere without these options, and it may make you miss the times when you could just 
walk into any restaurant and order as you saw fit. This is a small compromise to make in the 
grand scheme of things though; a little awkwardness is worth it if it means you are able to 
live out your values and avoid harming animals. 
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‘Is it okay to kill pests?’ 


It is necessary to distinguish between pests who are deemed so because they pose a genuine 
risk to human health, and those we call pests simply because we don’t like having them 
around. Having a rat or mite infestation in your house is a pest problem, because they can 
pose a genuine risk to humans, will make life uncomfortable, could destroy your property 
and will make living conditions unhygienic. A spider who has wandered into your house to 
get out of the cold or to hunt is not a pest, and unless they are venomous they pose no 
genuine safety risk to you or your family. 


Even if an animal genuinely is a pest, that is not a good reason to inflict unnecessary cruelty 
on them. Where a humane alternative exists, which it usually does, there can be no moral 
justification for choosing to kill an animal when it isn’t necessary to do so. That an animal 
occupies the same space as you is not a reasonable excuse to kill them unless there is no 
other viable option available to you. You may be disgusted by an animal in your home, or 
genuinely frightened of them, but how you feel about a specific animal does not have any 
impact on whether or not they deserve to be treated humanely, including allowing them to 
live when it is possible to do so. 


The most humane option for dealing with any pest are preventive measures to ensure that 
they don’t enter your home in the first place, including storing food in airtight containers, 
cleaning any food waste regularly, sealing cracks in walls and blocking space under doors, or 
any other potential points of entry. When a pest problem emerges in a home, it is usually 
because these steps have not been taken adequately. For specific animals you may have a 
problem with, there are usually natural deterrents which are very effective, ranging from 
fruit juices, herbs, flowers or chemical repellents depending on the animal in question. There 
will almost always be a way to deter an animal from entering your house in the first place, 
especially if they are a common intruder in your environment. 


Once a pest has already established themselves in your house, prevention will no longer be 
an option for you. If capture and release is possible (it usually is) then this should be the first 
thing you attempt. Humane catch and release traps for rats and mice are widely available 
online and are both cheap and effective. When using these sorts of traps, they should only be 
active when you are in the house and can check them at least every two hours. Animals 
become extremely agitated when trapped like this and can go into shock or harm themselves 
trying to escape if not released in good time. A local park, grassy or wooded area is the best 
place to release, do so gently by opening the trap and setting them in the grass, giving them 
plenty of time to leave of their own accord rather than forcing them to. For insects and 
arachnids, humane bug catchers are again available online and don’t require you to get close 
to the animal in question if you’d rather not do that. 


If you are dealing with a true infestation and there is no chance of dealing with the problem 
in a non-lethal manner, then that may be your last resort. If an animal poses a genuine risk 
to your health or that of your family, then self-defence can be a reasonable cause for killing in 
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cases where all other options have been exhausted. This is never a good thing and it’s deeply 
unfortunate, but it can be necessary in some scenarios, particularly when dealing with insect 
infestations or animals who pose a real risk of infection, like mosquitoes and cockroaches. 
Keep in mind that veganism is about avoiding unnecessary harm to animals, but we have to 
acknowledge that not all harm is unnecessary in all circumstances. It would be unreasonable 
to expect anyone to tolerate an infestation in their home out of a strict adherence to 
veganism. We need to be practical as well as kind. 


When it comes to dealing with pests, we must make sure that we don’t leave our veganism at 
the door and act out of instinct, fear or discomfort, no matter how tempting that might be. 
We should apply the same logic to rats, mice, insects and arachnids as we do to all animals, 
that we should avoid harming them wherever possible, and treat them as individuals whose 
rights and lives must be respected. No matter how small, how scary or how different they are 
to us, all animals have the right to live a life free from unnecessary suffering, and we should 
grant them that right whenever it is in our power to do so. 
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‘How do I deal with negativity towards my veganism?’ 


It is often said that the hardest thing about being vegan is not the food, it’s dealing with other 
people. Despite its growing popularity, there is still a noticeable stigma surrounding 
veganism, and often extraordinary negativity and aggression is levelled at vegans for little 
more than revealing the fact that we don’t believe in animal exploitation. Even among the 
socially conscious, mocking and sometimes outright bullying vegans is still deemed socially 
acceptable, and we remain the butt of many cruel jokes and harmful stereotypes. This can 
have a very real impact on the mental health of vegans, particularly those already struggling 
with anxiety or depression. 


The first thing to do is to recognise what you can control and what is out of your hands. You 
can’t dictate what people post on the internet about vegans or what they say about you when 
you aren’t present to defend yourself, but you can control which behaviours you accept and 
which ones you don’t. Setting clear boundaries when it comes to your veganism is incredibly 
important, though many people mock us intentionally to be hurtful, friends and family often 
don’t understand quite how hurtful some of these barbs can be, and how important our 
veganism is to us. What you will brush off and what you will stand up against sets a 
precedent; if you argue against anyone who ever makes a vegan joke you'll wear yourself out 
and likely give them the rise they want, but at the same time, just grinning and bearing it sets 
a precedent that this treatment is something you will tolerate. 


Where you draw your line is entirely up to you. Jokes about protein and vegans being 
preachy don’t bother many vegans in the slightest - some of us actually make these jokes 
about ourselves all the time, partially for fun and partly because it reclaims those jokes rather 
than having them be weapons that can be used against us. Jokes about animal cruelty 
however, should not be accepted, because that joke is at the expense of suffering animals, not 
just vegans, making it an important thing to call out. We can choose to accept jokes aimed at 
ourselves and even turn them into a friendly way of starting a conversation about veganism, 
but we should never allow people to turn the oppression of animals into something they can 
feel okay laughing at in front of us. There are too few of us to remain silent, and it’s rare that 
anyone who isn’t vegan is going to speak out in defence of animals in these situations, so it 
falls to us to do so. 


Wherever you draw your line, letting people know when they’ve crossed it doesn’t have to be 
confrontational, in fact, showing your anger or hurt can often make people worse. An 
effective response is to calmly and matter-of-factly state: ‘I don’t think that’s funny.’ You 
don’t have to extrapolate or justify it, in fact, saying this in a complete monotone and nothing 
else often makes the encounter awkward enough for the person making the joke that they 
will think twice before doing it again. This kind of response is good because it doesn’t give 
them the rise they may have sought, and won’t cause unnecessary conflict. If they do ask 
why, you should either keep your response short and honest, or you can be a little more 
subtle and tell them you didn’t get the joke, and request that they explain why it was funny. 
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Asking anyone to explain any joke is usually enough to kill the humour in it, and again it 
deprives people of the laugh or offence that they wanted to cause when they made the joke. 


If what is happening is not a joke, but a purposeful attempt to criticise veganism or vegans in 
general then the key is to be as educated as possible about the issues likely to be discussed. 
Fortunately enough, the same dozen or so arguments are recycled time and time again in 
slightly different forms, so you'll get plenty of practice in responding to them - just refer back 
to the ‘anti-vegan arguments debunked’ section of this book. If the argument they're using 
isn't covered there, then it will probably be in the resources section of Acti-veg.com. No 
matter how much anxiety these conversations invite, remember that the key advantage you 
will always have is that you will usually know far more than the person youre arguing with. 


Part of the problem is that you are almost always going to be outnumbered in these 
situations, surrounded by people who don’t feel as you do and have no objection to you being 
made fun of for being vegan. This is why connections with other vegans are so important - 
it’s likely you don’t really meet other vegans in your daily life since there aren’t that many of 
us, but there are growing and active communities on every social networking site and in most 
cities. Spending time with other like-minded individuals, even if it’s just in conversation 
online, can be really therapeutic, whether you’re engaged in activism together or just having 
a rant about your shared problems. Being vegan can be lonely only if you let it be, if you 
reach out online or to groups in your area you'll find the vegan community can be really 
supportive, and we all have similar challenges to deal with. 


Above all, try to remember that mockery and derision is what just about every activist of 
every kind throughout history has been subjected to. We are on the right side of a socially 
accepted wrong, and regardless of whether or not they admit it, a lot of the people mocking 
us do so because they know that there is a great deal of truth to what we are saying. We make 
people uncomfortable because we remind them of the fact that, for most of them, eating 
animals is a choice. 


It falls to us to stand up for animals when no one else will, and though that can be a lonely 
and isolating thing, we should be immensely proud of the difference we are making. Going 
vegan is an unequivocally positive act; we cannot let the small-mindedness of those who 
mock and deride us make us think of it as anything less. 
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‘How do I get my parents to support me?’ 


If you're living with your parents or guardians, or are otherwise financially dependent on 
them, getting their approval and support can be a significant barrier to going vegan, 
especially if they are paying for your food. Most of the time when parents object to their child 
going vegan, they do so for practical reasons more than anything else. Objections usually 
centre around finances or health and convenience, though in some cases ethics enters into 
the conversation, too. 


When it comes to health, keep in mind that your parents were very likely raised on The Food 
Pyramid, which was an education initiative sponsored by the meat and dairy industries. The 
result of this is that they, like most of us, have grown up believing wholeheartedly that a 
balanced diet must include meat and dairy. You already know by now that this is false, but it 
will allay a lot of their fears if you can provide them with information to the contrary. They 
may be more willing to watch a documentary with you, so check the documentaries 
sub-section for some suggestions. Even something as simple as pointing out how many vegan 
athletes there are can go a long way in persuading them that you can be very healthy while 
following a vegan diet. 


In terms of cost, it’s a very common myth that being vegan costs more. Your parents will 
have likely walked through a supermarket and seen the faux meats and plant-milks, while 
these are comparable in price to mid-range meat, they can be quite expensive in some 
locations, as unlike meat and dairy they are not subsidised by taxpayer money. It would be 
easy to conclude from these products that a plant-based diet is expensive, but you don’t need 
to buy any of these products to be vegan. Real vegan staples represent some of the cheapest 
and most nutritious food in any supermarket and they’re widely available. If your parents 
really got a chance to see what a poor vegan eats in a day, it would calm a lot of their fears. 


Convenience is probably the most common objection, it isn’t often said outright that 
convenience is their concern but a lot of the time what it comes down to is that your parents 
are worried that you going vegan will involve extra effort on their part in order to 
accommodate you. It is up to you then, to make your transition to veganism as smooth and 
effortless for them as you possibly can. 


You could volunteer to cook your own meals if you don’t already, you could shop for/pay for 
your own food if that’s a possibility, you could accompany them to the supermarket to point 
out good vegan options - you could make a list if that would be easier for them. Just showing 
them the kind of meals you can make and how simple the food can be can sometimes be 
enough, because many people just can’t imagine what a meal without animal products even 
looks like. It will just take some time and examples for them to realise how simple and 
straightforward cooking and eating vegan can be. 


If the discussion moves on to the ethics of veganism, how it isn’t natural, how it isn’t making 
a difference or similar conversations, then you need to be prepared to defend your beliefs on 
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the ethics of animal rights; you can use the education section of this book to help with that. 
This research is necessary mostly to prevent yourself getting frustrated rather than trying to 
win a debate, because it’s important to go into these discussions having already accepted that 
it is unlikely you will ever get them to change their minds. Parents are unfortunately seldom 
willing to admit they are wrong when their child believes differently than they do, so it may 
just be necessary to affirm, clearly but politely, that this is what you believe in, it is very 
important to you and you hope that they can be supportive. Try to remember, you don’t need 
them to agree or even to respect your decision; they only need to accept it. 


The early days of your veganism may be difficult with them, but even if they are never 
supportive of it, they will usually learn to adapt and accept it. The really important thing in 
the first few weeks and months is to be patient with them, be polite but firm with your 
boundaries. If you are willing to compromise and eat non-vegan things because they have 
bought them or served them to you, then they will take that to mean that you will bend on 
these things in the future, too. When it comes to your veganism, people will generally 
continue to push your limits if you yield at any point. It can feel awkward at first, but being 
firm and uncompromising in the early days will pay off in the long run. They will soon realise 
that this is something that you just won’t budge on regardless of what they do or say. 


If none of this proves effective, if it is safe for you to do so then you have the right to insist on 
it, refusing to eat anything non-vegan. If you are unconvinced they will ever relent, or it is 
unsafe for you to disobey them, then you may just have to avoid as many animal products as 
possible under the circumstances. This means eating vegan whenever what you eat is your 
choice and buying vegan items whenever you are able to. This isn’t your fault, and you can 
still make some difference for animals and keep your parents happy until you are able to 
move out or take control of your own food shopping. 
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‘How do I travel while vegan?’ 


The best thing you can do to ensure you'll be able to maintain a plant-based diet while 
travelling is to plan ahead. Even if you’re going backpacking, you should know which route 
you'll take and where you plan to visit, so you should be able to do some research online 
about food and restaurants in that area. Websites like Happy Cow are updated locally so 
there is usually some information about vegan friendly spots in the area, and it often features 
places you'd never think to venture if you're travelling somewhere for the first time. They 
also have an app, so you can take it with you and search for places on the go by using your 
location, even if you don’t quite know where you are. 


Wherever you're travelling, there are going to be people who are at least vegetarian, so there 
will probably be vegan food available locally, it is just a matter of finding it. Do some 
research online before you travel, get recommendations from other travellers and have a 
good list of vegan friendly places before leaving. Keep in mind that a lot of vegetarian items 
can be made vegan, and if a restaurant is cited as catering to vegetarians there will very likely 
be something you can eat there. You can also try searching on Instagram and Pinterest, using 
#vegantravel, or following vegan travel blogs. 


The language barrier is often the most significant issue, but you don’t need to become fluent 
in the local language to go some way towards dealing with this. Learning phrases like: ‘Do 
you have any vegan/vegetarian food?’ or “does this have dairy/eggs in it?” and of course 
basic functional words will really help you out. Locals always appreciate it when visitors 
make an effort to learn the basics. Be polite and above all patient, remember that this will be 
an unusual request in many places so don’t expect the waiter or chef to know exactly what 
youre talking about, even if you have learnt the right words. 


Similarly, try to learn the local words for animal ingredients so you can navigate menus, and 
won't have to ask about every single item - just the basics like meat, fish, cheese, butter, 
cream, eggs etc. will really help you out, and you should carry a notepad with these basic 
words written down. If you're really struggling to learn, you could always write down a 
couple of sentences explaining what you don’t eat and show it to the waiter or chef. 
Alternatively, The Vegan Passport from the Vegan Society is an excellent resource and will 
help with the key phrases you need. 


Another area to consider is your accommodation. If your hotel is a chain, chances are they 
will cater for vegans in some capacity, so you should get in touch with them beforehand. An 
independent hotel or hostel is less likely to offer anything you can eat, but it never hurts to 
get in touch with them and just ask ahead, so that you’re prepared, and you know what 
you're dealing with before you arrive. The ideal situation, and often one of the cheapest, is to 
find a whole apartment with a kitchen to rent online. It’s important to consider the flight 
over too, most airlines now offer a vegan option, but you'll need to request that in advance. 
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Keep in mind that wherever you are, you can always rely on whole foods like beans, grains 
and vegetables. Even if there is nothing on the menu, most places will have dishes that come 
with vegetables, rice, potatoes or beans, you can always ask for a meal just including these. 
This may not be the most exciting meal you could have, but if the choice is between that or 
not eating then it is worth doing, even if it’s just in a particularly difficult area. You’d be 
surprised how willing local restaurants can be to cook something delicious for you, though, 
even if it’s not an ordinary request. You may think that poor countries in particular are going 
to be the most difficult, but most people living in poverty subsist on a primarily vegetarian 
diet, so there will likely be a cheap, basic vegetable option in most places. 


In short, it’s all about planning ahead and being willing to put in the work to make sure your 
journey is as smooth as you can make it. Depending on how long you’ve been vegan when 
you travel and how committed you are to the ethics, it may be tempting to ‘cheat’ or to say 
that it ‘doesn’t count’ because you're away in a foreign country. Keep in mind that veganism 
is not a diet, it is an ethical position and a way of living, we can’t just put it on hold when it 
becomes inconvenient for us. Even if you have to rely on eating rice and vegetables for a 
week or so, it is better than compromising your ethics for the sake of a holiday. 
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Anti-Vegan Arguments Debunked 


One of the things you will come to realise very early on is that veganism is just one of those 
subjects that everyone has an opinion on. Even as someone who spends quite a lot of their 
time advocating, I often think that other people care far more about my veganism than I do. 
Helpfully though, there are generally only about a dozen or so anti-vegan arguments which 
are just repeated and rephrased over and over, so just about every vegan ends up developing 
a set of stock responses to them. This section is designed to give you a bit of a head start on 
that, and it may even answer some of your own questions about veganism as well. 


‘Eating animals is normal.’ 


The assumption behind this thinking is that the wisdom of the majority is to be accepted as 
an ethical justification for continuing an act. However, majorities can and have been wrong. 
Social attitudes to morality and justice have changed radically - even over the last few 
decades. If morality is solely determined by mob rule then that would leave us in the difficult 
position of having to defend some highly questionable moral practices, both historically and 
in the present day. 


We should also keep in mind that ‘normal’ doesn’t happen by itself, many of society's norms 
are purposely conditioned into us. It is ‘normal’ for women to be expected to shave their legs, 
and this norm can be traced directly back to decisions by marketing companies to explicitly 
represent unshaven legs as unclean and undesirable. Toxic masculinity culture is promoted 
by the mass media, as is sexist stereotyping and classism. These things have become norms 
due to successful advertising, but it would be difficult to argue that this alone makes them 
ethically justified. 


We must therefore acknowledge that just because a behaviour is widely practised does not 
justify continuing the behaviour. Eating animals is so normal for us in our day to day lives 
and so it is sometimes difficult to reflect on it, but the fact that everyone we know does 
something does not mean that what they are doing is a good thing. When it comes to our 
morality, we have to think for ourselves and use our own moral compass, rather than relying 
on majority consensus to determine it for us. Arguing that eating animals is morally justified 
because it is normal is not just a poor argument, it isn’t really an argument at all, since what 
is normal has no relation to what is ethical. 
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‘Eating animals is natural.’ 


To a certain extent, eating animals can be argued to be natural on the basis that we have 
evolved to at least be able to process meat. Despite any evidence to the contrary, we can still 
accept the designation of humans as omnivores and the idea that eating meat is natural, 
because what comes naturally to us should not in any way inform our ethics. An 
overwhelming body of research demonstrates that humans can thrive on a plant-based diet, 
so while eating meat may well be ‘natural’, this fact alone is ethically irrelevant. Most of us 
can live a healthy life without any animal products and so the decision to consume them is as 
open to criticism as any other freely chosen behaviour. 


When we point to the existence of canine teeth, the fact that other animals kill animals, or 
that we can process meat does not in any way support the notion that doing so is ethical. It is 
beyond doubt that eating animals is within our capacity as humans, but it does not follow 
that this is the action we should be performing. Murdering other humans to compete for 
scarce resources and territory is also adapted and well within our capacity, but we now 
recognise that this behaviour is no longer ethical in the modern world. The same should be 
said for the consumption of animal products. We must not forget that we are not discussing 
hunter gatherers with bows and arrows, but the industrialised slaughter of billions of 
animals, most of whom will be pumped with drugs and antibiotics, whose flesh will probably 
be bought pre-packed from a supermarket. This is about as far from ‘natural’ as can be 
imagined. 


The notion that because we are adapted to do something we therefore should do it is 

absurd. Just because something is natural, it does not make it right, and the appeal to nature 
is a well-known logical fallacy for this very reason. Most of us are not hunter-gatherers 
anymore, we live in technologically advanced, industrial societies. If what is natural is to be 
the basis of our ethics, then surely we should all be condemning computers, mobile phones, 
glasses, medication and surgery, too. We cannot simply pick and choose which parts of our 
natural behaviour to observe and which parts to discard based solely on which of our primal 
behaviours we would like to be able to justify. This is an argument which is far more about 
having a convenient approach to ethics than a rational one. 
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‘Eating animals is necessary.’ 


This justification for eating animals and their by-products is largely based on misinformation 
and ignorance. Necessities are things that we cannot live without; the existence of humans 
subsisting on entirely plant-based should be enough to disprove this argument entirely. As 
we have already established, vegan diets are nutritionally adequate and healthy, most of us 
can get everything we need from them, so the idea that we ‘cannot live without eating 
animals’ is, for most of us, unequivocally false. 


As vegans we do not even need to be able to prove that a vegan diet is healthier than one 
which includes animal products. If the argument is that eating animals is necessary, in order 
to disprove this, the only thing we need to be able to conclusively demonstrate is that 
humans can be healthy while consuming an entirely plant-based diet, not that doing so is any 
healthier. With the existence of dozens of vegan athletes at the top of their respective 

fields’ it cannot be disputed that even those with the very highest vitamin and nutrient 
requirements can subsist on a plant-based diet. 


Of course, there will always be anecdotal evidence and well publicised cases of vegans 
becoming deficient on a plant-based diet. We should not seek to deny that this happens, but 
to highlight that this also occurs in diets rich in animal products. The occurrence of 
deficiency in plant-based eating is not an argument against veganism, it is an argument 
against insufficient plant-based diets. Animal-free diets can certainly still be unhealthy, just 
like any diet can- if you eat nothing but vegan junk food you will not be healthy, but this is 
not evidence that we require animal products in order to be healthy. As vegans we do not 
need to demonstrate that vegan diets are so superior that they guarantee good health, we just 
need to be able to show that the majority of people can be perfectly healthy without 
consuming animal products, which clearly - we can. 
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‘Eating animals is a personal choice.’ 


This is a very commonly quoted statement, used not so much as an attack on veganism but as 
a personal justification for the consumption of animal products. The reasoning goes that 
since everyone is entitled to choose their own diets, not being vegan is a personal choice and 
thus vegans should not seek to ‘impose’ their beliefs on others. 


The problem with this reasoning is that it assumes the only person affected by your dietary 
choices is you. This is the case when it comes to choosing between an apple or an orange, but 
not so when choosing to consume animal products. This is because in this decision-making 
process, the one most affected by the decision is the animal being consumed, yet their needs, 
preferences and choices are not taken into account by the person choosing. Personal choice 
ceases to be a matter of simple preference when those choices have victims - when they affect 
other beings. In the case of animal products, it could not be clearer that other beings are 
directly affected by being held captive, exploited and killed as a result of our decision to eat 
them. 


This argument is not simply a silly, off-hand excuse; it actually reveals some deeply troubling 
beliefs. To honestly believe that how you treat animals is simply a ‘personal choice’ is not 
only claiming that humans matter more than animals, but relies on the idea that animals 
don’t matter at all. This entire argument is built on the assumption that animal suffering 
doesn’t have to be treated seriously or even considered when making a moral decision, to the 
point that we can discount their suffering entirely. Plenty of people argue that suffering is 
permissible in pursuit of taste, tradition, habit, etc. but it is a different thing entirely to argue 
that suffering doesn’t even need to be considered so long as the victims aren’t human. 


The dismissal of all moral criticism under the justification of personal choice’ only ever 
seems to surface where eating animals is concerned; if any human were committing any 
other harmful action this excuse would be rightly dismissed as the nonsense that it is. For 
example, if a person decided that they would enjoy watching dog fights, and they arranged a 
small room in their house for such a purpose, no one would accept the idea that this was 
their ‘personal choice’ and we should just leave them to it. Diet has no special moral 
significance over any other form of consumption; if we can condemn a person for trophy 
hunting or bullfighting then we can certainly condemn them for paying for an animal to be 
slaughtered on their behalf. 


This argument displays not only a lack of understanding as to how personal responsibility 
works, it also shows a stunning level of ego-centrism. This may seem like simple arrogance, 
but reveals not only a belief in human superiority over animals, but more insidiously, it 
asserts that animals do not even need to be factored into the equation when making ethical 
decisions. This way of thinking is completely indefensible. 
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‘Eating animals is part of our culture/heritage.’ 


The argument from culture or heritage has been widely used to justify a wide range of 
societal practices, and eating animals is no exception. This argument asserts that because 
something is ingrained in a culture or it is what a person was raised to believe, it is morally 
acceptable as a result. In order to assess the validity of using culture as an ethical defence for 
eating animals, it is first necessary to establish what we mean by ’culture.’ 


Loosely defined, culture refers to the ideas, customs, and social behaviour of a particular 
people or society. When people use this defence, this is usually the definition they are 
applying. Even from point of definition, an obvious weakness with this argument should 
become clear. When we say that ‘This is in our culture, all we really mean is This is how we 
behave as a group.’ When framed this way and distinguished from the practices which we 
engage out of necessity, it is obvious how flawed this defence really is. Essentially what we 
are saying here is: “This is ethically justified because this is the way our society behaves.’ The 
person making this claim is arguing that eating animals is okay because it is in [our] culture, 
and it is in [our] culture because we eat animals. 


If we accepted the conclusions of this logic we would be in a position where we could justify 
almost anything on the grounds that it is an inherent part of our culture. Racism is deeply 
ingrained in many cultures, as is sexism and classism; that does not make these attitudes, 
behaviours and values any less unethical. To concede that actions are morally permissible if 
they are a part of a culture or heritage would leave us with very few acts that we could 
consider truly immoral. A defender of this argument may want to intercede with the 

classic ‘ethics are relative to cultures' argument, but this would not be helpful in this case 
either - as we have already stated, plenty of behaviours are widespread across several 
cultures which are not generally considered to be ethical. 


When this argument is framed in terms of our heritage, the central premise simply changes 
from ‘This okay because our culture does it now,’ to This is okay because our culture has 
done it in the past.’ Once again, this falls victim to the same criticisms as the previous 
incarnation of this argument, and in addition, it suffers the additional flaw of assuming that 
since things were done a certain way, they must continue to be done that same way now. 
This conclusion does not follow from the premise. The previous practices of a society in no 
way predetermines the future behaviour of said society, so long as that behaviour is not a 
necessity for survival. To have been raised a certain way, with certain emotional attachments 
to specific behaviours, makes our repetition of these behaviours understandable, 

but not permissible. 


The classic examples that are frequently used are indigenous communities. These people 
often make the mistake of assuming that substenance hunting is done for cultural reasons, 
which is not always the case, it is very often done out of necessity and must be viewed 
separately to culture. That said, living off the land and hunting for food is a huge part of the 
cultural identity of many indigenous peoples, a fact which should be respected. Many such 
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communities have lived ecologically successful lives among animals for many centuries, and 
could not continue to live this way if they were not able to hunt to survive. Asking a British 
person to give up sausages is not asking them to abandon their entire culture, heritage and 
way of living, whereas trying to impose veganism on a subsistence hunting indigenous 
community would require them to do exactly that. Hunting is never a morally good thing, but 
there is a great deal of difference between hunting for survival and buying frozen chicken 
nuggets because you like the way they taste. 


The key factor to remember here is that as vegans we are not advocating that all subsistence 
hunting communities move into cities and give up their way of life. We aren’t talking to 
hunter-gatherers when we advocate veganism, we are talking to members of a consumer 
society who very much do have a choice whether or not to hunt animals or buy their meat 
from a supermarket. The vast majority of the time when this is raised it is done with little 
analysis or genuine concern for the cultures cited, it is usually a fairly transparent attempt to 
use someone else’s situation as a justification for their own consumption of animal products. 


None of this is to say that culture is not important, or that eating animals is not an issue of 
deeper social and spiritual significance to some cultures more than others, it is just that this 
is not a good enough reason to inflict suffering and death on sentient beings when we live in 
a consumer society with many other options freely available to us. To accept this argument 
would be to accept that whatever behaviour we currently practice as a culture and has been 
part of our traditions is ethical by virtue of that fact alone. The consequences for accepting 
such reasoning would be extremely dangerous, and most of us would not be willing to 
entertain this logic in any other context. Practices that have cultural and spiritual 
significance should of course be treated with respect, but we cannot allow culture alone to be 
used as a shield against legitimate criticism. 
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‘Eating animals is justified so long as they are treated humanely.’ 


This is an extremely common argument, often accompanied by anecdotes about a farmer 
down the road who loves their cattle and would never hurt them. We already know that 
despite the fact that almost everyone makes this claim, most people get their animal 
products from factory farms, especially in the West, and most people already recognise that 
animals are not treated humanely in factory farms. 


Due to the secretive nature of slaughterhouses it should first be noted that it is extremely 
difficult for farmers to know how their animals are killed once they are sent to slaughter, 
never mind consumers themselves. The terms free range and organic refer to treatment 
while alive, but they have absolutely no impact on the way an animal is slaughtered. Buying 
local does not mean that the animal was slaughtered locally, the majority of farmers do not 
have a licence to slaughter themselves or it would not be cost-effective, meaning that most 
must rely on the very same slaughterhouses that factory farmers do. 


Visiting any of these slaughterhouses requires at least some deception, the vast majority will 
not allow a consumer to visit just to verify the welfare of the animals they consume. Even 
before you could approach a slaughterhouse, you would have to figure out which one your 
meat came from, since sellers have absolutely no legal obligation to reveal that information. 
Even the inspectors who are legally allowed to visit usually do so with prior least warning 
and their main role is to inspect for hygiene and disease, not primarily for animal welfare 
violations.’® There is simply no way to know for sure how an animal has been treated unless 
you have witnessed or performed the act of slaughter for yourself. 


Even if we are generous and assume that everyone making this claim knows exactly where 
their animal products come from, that they really do all get their meat from that uncle or nice 
farmer that lives down the road and never from a supermarket. Even if we accept that these 
people never visit large restaurant chains, none of them order takeaway and their ethics 
prevent them from even considering stepping foot into a McDonald’s. Even if every person 
making this claim knows where all of their meat comes from, checks every restaurant ahead 
to make sure the meat is ‘humane, can trace all of their animal products from farm to 
slaughterhouse to plate and have personally seen how these animals are treated, this still not 
in any way excuse the consumption of animal products. 


This is because the term *>humane slaughter’ is a contradiction in terms. Humane is defined 
as being characterised by tenderness, compassion, and sympathy for people and animals, 
especially for the suffering or distressed, and acting ina manner that causes the least harm 
to people or animals. Therefore, for any given action to count as humane it must cause 

the least harm possible to people or animals. It is not up to the person holding this position 
to defend the idea that slaughtering a healthy animal who is often barely an adult represents 
the least harm possible. Given the fact that the majority of us do not require animal products 
to be healthy, the other option is to not slaughter an animal at all. This means that the person 
arguing this position is left to defend the premise that shooting an animal in the skull or 
slitting their throat is less harmful and more sympathetic than allowing them to live. 
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There is an assumption being made here, namely, that it is harmful to cause an animal pain 
but it is not harmful to kill them. The idea is that pain is the only form of harm that exists is 
an extremely narrow definition of the word. Even the most *humanely raised’ animal is taken 
from their family, suffers exploitation and is slaughtered long before their natural life 
expectancy. They still have their most fundamental preferences and desires ignored in favour 
of the preferences of a superior’ species, who want to eat their flesh and what comes out of 
their bodies - simply because they like the way it tastes. This is very clearly harmful to the 
animal concerned, under any reasonable definition of the word. Under the requirements of a 
common understanding for what it means for an action to be humane, the 

terms humane and slaughter are mutually exclusive. 


‘It is okay to eat animals because we are top of the food chain.’ 


This argument stems from one of the most ancient justifications for violence in existence; the 
proposition that might makes right. That because we are powerful enough to kill other 
animals this alone gives us the right to do so. The flaws in this as an ethical system, and the 
consequences of universally applying such a notion should be obvious. That humans are, by 
our technology and our societal organisation in a position to mass produce, exploit and 
slaughter billions of animals for our consumption is not a good ethical reason for us to 
continue to do so, or any ethical reason at all for that matter. 


This proposition also arises from a basic misunderstanding of how natural systems work. 
‘The food chain’ is simply a construct we have imposed on the natural world in an effort to 
understand it; we are not at the top of a chain, we are part of a complex system of mutual 
reliance. This argument relies on a version of hard biological determinism; that how we 
behave is entirely dictated by our biology, but in any other context this would not be 
entertained as a justification for behaviour that causes harm. Besides this, a society 
practising industrialised agriculture cannot reasonably count itself as being ‘part of the food 
chain;’ the majority of humans are not contending with wildlife and giving back to the cycle 
when we die by being eaten by someone with sharper claws. Most of us buy our meat 
pre-packed from our local stores or kill animals with mechanised weaponry. 


Irrespective of what the food chain is and is not, what is certain is that it is of no ethical 
relevance whatsoever. What those holding this argument fail to account for is the fact that 
humans, unlike lions and other predators, are moral agents. Lions and other similar 
predators are obligate carnivores and have no choice in what they eat; therefore, they are not 
subject to the same moral standards as humans are. We however, do have a choice. 


Since most humans can be perfectly healthy without consuming any animal products, most 
do so purely for taste, convenience, habit and tradition. This makes consuming animals a 
moral decision, and because animal agriculture is responsible for the deaths of billions of 
animals and is one of the leading causes of climate change, that moral decision is very much 
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open to criticism. When we can choose to live in a way that minimises our harm to animals 
and the planet, and we choose otherwise, we cannot reasonably use our place in ‘the food 
chain’ to justify that behaviour. 


‘Humans have always eaten animals.’ 


This argument is at least based on truth, though its intended conclusions are deeply flawed. 
It is thought that humans have been consuming meat since we were recognisably human, 
and that it was a necessity for our survival. It is also thought that it played a significant part 
in our neurological development. That being said, the undoubtedly significant role that 
eating animals has had on our evolutionary development is not a convincing ethical reason to 
continue to consume animals today. 


When humans began incorporating meat into our diets, this was largely due to necessity. 
When a particular action is a necessity, as in, the moral agent could not have acted otherwise 
and still continued to survive, the action in question is not subject to our normal moral 
considerations. Now, however, the situation has changed. It is generally known that humans 
can survive without animal products, as we have already established. This means that the 
original justification for consuming animals, that it was a matter of survival, has ceased to be 
relevant for most of the population. 


Given that this is the case, it is now very possible for most people to survive without 
consuming any animal products at all, which means that doing so is now a choice. Ethically 
speaking this makes an enormous difference; the decision to consume animal products in the 
modern day cannot be compared to the same action being performed when it was a necessity 
for our survival. The context of an ancient human stalking prey with rudimentary tools and 
the modern consumer buying their meat pre-packed from the supermarket could not be 
more different, and modern hunters who kill for sport or just because they enjoy eating 
animals are no closer to our hunter gatherer ancestors than the rest of us are. 


The idea being presented here is that because we have always done something, this is a good 
enough reason to continue performing that action today. The issue with this is that there are 
many harmful traditions that humans have always perpetuated, for example, humans have 
committed infanticide, murder and incest for thousands of years and yet the longevity of 
such actions are rarely cited as reasons to keep doing them. It seems that people are 
generally quite happy to dismiss this argument as an attempt to justify harmful behaviour, 
except where eating animals is concerned. Humans have always eaten animals, but that is 
irrelevant when the decision we are left with is whether or not we should continue to practice 
this environmentally destructive, profoundly harmful action in a society that offers us a 
wealth of humane and sustainable alternatives. 
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‘Animals are bred to be eaten.’ 


This argument is flawed at its foundation, as it is based on the unjustified assumption that 
one group of individuals can, based solely on their own preferences, decide or determine the 
purpose of another group. This undermines the right for self-determination which all human 
and non-human animals should be granted as far as is possible. The belief that animals exist 
solely for humans has no more logical basis than the belief that women exist for men, which 
is also a fairly widely held and misguided belief. Our designation of some animals as ‘food’ 
and other animals as ‘pets’ does not fundamentally change anything about the animal 
themselves, and certainly nothing about their relative moral value. 


Animals are not objects, they have no innate purpose like a table or a chair does, they are 
autonomous beings with needs, preferences and a will that is separate to our own. Humans 
have, at various points throughout history, thought they could decide what the purpose of 
other humans would be, and attempted to ‘breed’ them specifically for this purpose. That is 
not to say that slavery is comparable to animals being bred for food, the two forms of 
oppression are unique and take place in their own context, but it is a telling example of how 
corrupt this particular line of reasoning can become. 


Furthermore, this argument relies on the assumption that just because a purpose has been 
imposed on a sentient being from outside of themselves, that fulfilling this purpose is the 
only ethical outcome for the individual concerned. If this is indeed the case, it is extremely 
odd that people who hold to this belief still celebrate beagles who are set free from animal 
testing labs, or cows who escape slaughterhouses and run through the streets, or pigs who 
become beloved members of a family. In all these cases, the animal in question is not 
fulfilling their original ‘purpose,’ and yet, we hear no ethical condemnation. This begs the 
question of why this could not be the case for all farmed animals. If we celebrate those few 
who do escape their purpose, it would be logical to assume if all farmed animals escaped 
their ‘purpose’ it would be a cause for celebration. 


This argument rests on an assumption that is justified by nothing more than blatant and 
arbitrary speciesism. The notion that it is ethical to decide on another being’s purpose 
against their own interests is immoral and lacking any logical basis whatsoever. The 
prevalence of this kind of thinking throughout history, and the appalling consequences of 
those occasions when it has been put into practice, should be enough to convince any 
free-thinking person against accepting any proposition argued on this basis. 
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‘Animals also eat other animals.’ 


This is a very common argument used against vegans, the basic idea behind it is that since 
animals also eat each other, humans eating animals cannot be seen to be immoral, because 
we are just doing what other creatures do. This is often followed with rhetorical questions 
about whether vegans would force a lion to go vegan too, or why we aren’t protesting against 
cheetahs and wolves. Some people even believe that the goal of veganism is to stop natural 
predation too, since we apparently view all animal death as inherently unethical. 


This argument stems from a basic misunderstanding of what vegans believe. The assumption 
is that vegans are against any animal being killed for any reason, and that we view any 
animals dying as an intrinsic evil. Though this assumption is understandable, it is completely 
inaccurate. Vegans oppose animal exploitation and the unnecessary slaughter of animals for 
human benefit. The issue for us is that exploiting and killing animals is placing our desires, 
taste preferences and convenience over their right to be alive and placing the interests of 
humans as inherently more important than those of any other animal, even in cases where 
their needs are clearly greater than ours. 


Necessity is once again the key concept here. For wild animals, eating other animals is a 
matter of survival; they do not have the option or the capacity to make a moral choice to 
avoid harming other creatures, whereas most of us do. There can be no moral judgement 
about an act if the being performing it could not have chosen otherwise, and this counts for 
humans too. It should be self-evident that a lion hunting gazelle because they and their cubs 
will starve if they do not, and a human buying pre-packed meat from a supermarket 
containing hundreds of other options are in no way comparable. An obligate carnivore hunts 
for survival and because they cannot exist in any other way, and therefore places their 
survival above that of other animals, not their taste preferences. 


It also cannot be ignored that non-human animals are not moral agents in the same way that 
human animals are; we cannot apply our human concept of ethics to non-humans who are 
not capable of making an informed ethical choice. Animals can be ethically acted upon, 
meaning they need to be considered in any moral decision, but they themselves cannot be 
judged according to our conception of ethics. It is unfair and illogical to compare a wild 
animal living in nature with a modern human in a consumer-driven society and weigh up 
their behaviour as if they can be judged by the same standards. 


The point that we cannot compare obligate carnivores and omnivores with modern humans 
is an important one, because it is something that we as a species vehemently believe in every 
other context. We justify our exploitation and consumption of animals by claiming that we 
are higher than they are, and we deem any comparison between us and them as 
anthropomorphism. Moreover, we routinely deny that they experience pain or emotions the 
same way that we do, or that they are capable of thought in the way that we are. How then, 
can we justify eating animals on the basis that they eat other animals too? 
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It seems that we compare ourselves to other animals only when it is convenient for us to do 
so, and the rest of the time we enforce a strict moral and intellectual distance between us, 
baulking at the mere suggestion that humans and animals should be treated equally on the 
grounds that they are not like us. Either we are better than animals and we use that to justify 
the cruelty we inflict upon them, or we are the same as them and thus cannot be expected to 
behave better. We cannot be both. 


We think of ourselves as so much better than animals, yet we use their behaviour as our 
moral baseline and to justify our own actions. We make these comparisons very selectively, 
too - taking our behavioural cues from obligate carnivores like lions, while ignoring the fact 
that many of our closest animal relatives are primarily herbivorous. We are also highly 
selective of which behaviours to emulate and which ones to ignore; animals routinely commit 
incest, killing for territory and infanticide, yet no one ever uses this behaviour in animals to 
justify it in humans. 


Few humans seriously entertain the notion that we should imitate the behaviour of lions in 
any other context besides eating meat, and even fewer genuinely made a moral decision to 
eat animals on the basis that carnivores in the wild do it, too. We eat animals because they 
taste good, because we were raised that way and because it is convenient, not because we saw 
a pack of hyenas bring down a wildebeest and decided that this looked like the most ethical 
way for us to live. What is natural has no moral relevance whatsoever, and the fact that a 
specific behaviour is exhibited by other animals is certainly no indication that it is something 
that we should be doing ourselves. 
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‘Plants are alive/feel pain too.’ 


This argument is most often an attempted attack on vegans who believe that their lifestyle 
involves less cruelty than an omnivorous one. This is actually a logical fallacy known as tu 
quoque, which is to accuse your opponent of being guilty of doing the same thing they accuse 
you of in cases where the two situations being compared are not identical. 


Firstly, it is clear that plants are living organisms that do respond to stimuli. However, as 
vegans we do not abstain from eating animals because they are alive or because they respond 
to stimuli, but because they are sentient. The claim that plants have sentience is based on 
little more than popular pseudoscience; we know that plants do not feel pain in the way that 
animals do, because they lack the basic requirements for sentience. Meanwhile, over 2,500 
studies suggest, and an overwhelming majority of the scientific community agree that at least 
some animals are sentient, including most of the animals we farm for food."™ 


Even if we were extremely generous and accepted the notion that plants are sentient, despite 
all the evidence to the contrary, that would still in no way justify choosing to eat animals 
instead of plants where a choice exists between the two. For this argument to make sense, we 
would have to be willing to accept that plants are even more sentient than animals are. We 
would then be in a situation where the challenge would be to consume as few plants as 
possible, however, unfortunately for those holding this position, the conclusion of that logic 
would be that we all need to go vegan as quickly as possible. 


This is because we feed considerably more plants to farmed animals than we ever eat 
ourselves. Livestock take in far more calories in crop feed than they will ever give out in 
meat’®>, much of this is not edible for human consumption, but these are still plants capable 
of ‘suffering’ according to this argument. This means that your average omnivorous diet 
requires significantly more plant ‘suffering’ than a vegan diet does. That isn’t even 
accounting for the vast swathes of rainforest cut down to make room for animal feed and 
grazing land for cattle. 


Either plants are sentient or they are not; but either way a plant-based diet is still the best 
course of action. A vegan lifestyle is not without harm or environmental destruction, which 
absolutely should be addressed and discussed. However, since we must consume food to 
survive, when that choice is between a food sourced from the bodies of clearly sentient 
beings or beings that have never been found to be sentient, which of these decisions is the 
least harmful should be absolutely clear. 
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‘It is impossible to be 100% vegan.’ 


This is acommonly used argument which puts forward the idea that since no one can be 
100% vegan, vegans are hypocrites, and attempting to be vegan is in some way pointless. 
Besides being another clear example of a tu quoque fallacy, there are some very obvious flaws 
with this kind of all or nothing thinking. 


Firstly, we should not attempt to dispute the claim that it is impossible to be 100% vegan, we 
only need to object to the conclusions of this premise. We live in a world built on the 
exploitation of animals, we find their body parts and secretions in many unavoidable 
products like plastics, glues and animal fibres, not to mention the animals involved in crop 
farming. In cases that do not involve food allergens, companies are often not required to 
share information about whether certain products use animal parts in their production, 
making it extremely difficult to even find out. In some cases, like medication, it is impractical 
to avoid products that are the result of animal exploitation. It is clear then, that unless we are 
prepared to live off the grid and not be consumers at all, we cannot live lifestyles that 
completely avoid the products of animal exploitation. 


However, it does not follow that because we cannot do everything, we should not try to do 
anything at all. This kind of thinking in the case any other social justice issue would be 
rightly dismissed as an avoidance technique. It is extremely difficult to avoid the products of 
human exploitation too, but does not mean that people should not try their absolute best to 
support more ethical companies and boycott those who abuse their workers and destroy the 
environment? Similarly, environmentalists cannot ever completely erase their carbon 
footprint, but it is still essential that all of us try to reduce our environmental impact as much 
as we can, and doing so makes a real, measurable difference. While vegans still contribute 
towards exploitative systems, by boycotting all animal products we directly reduce the 
demand for those products. This matters; both in terms of not funding industries we 
consider to be abhorrent and in terms of being consistent with our personal morality. 


This argument is based on the premise that we can’t avoid being involved in at least some 
animal exploitation, but that fact alone is enough to dismiss the conclusions of this 
argument. In cases where there is no choice, there can be no moral judgement. Judgements 
can only be made when the moral agent in question chose an action where they could have 
chosen otherwise, which the argument itself states that we cannot. In addition to this, the 
intent of an action matters. When a person actively chooses to purchase products that are the 
result of animal exploitation where there are other options, it is vastly different from when a 
person has no choice but to purchase said product due to a lack of other choices, despite 
their intention not to take part in animal exploitation. 


The kind of simplistic ethical binary involved in this kind of argument only makes sense 
when it is perfectly possible to avoid any complicity in an unethical act, but this is not the 
case when it comes to animal exploitation. What this argument essentially does is blame 
vegans for the actions of the industries that they are dedicated to opposing. Those putting 
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forward this argument are merely pointing to those trying to reduce the harm they cause and 
trying to undermine their efforts by claiming: ‘Look - you are doing it too!’ This is no more 
than a blatant attempt to avoid critically analysing their own behaviour. Dismissing the 
efforts of someone trying to do something just because they can’t do everything is both 
cynical and utterly irrational. 


‘If we didn’t eat animals they would overpopulate/go extinct.’ 


These are separate arguments that are often simultaneously held to be true by the same 
individuals, failing to realise that if either one were true they would be mutually exclusive. 
These arguments imply that it is acceptable to eat animals because it is the lesser of two evils; 
that if we did not eat them animals would overpopulate the planet or go completely extinct as 
they could not survive on their own. 


Firstly, the argument that animals would overpopulate the planet if we stopped eating them 
is completely ridiculous and flies in the face of common sense. Even the most optimistic 
vegans do not expect the world to go vegan overnight, what we would hope to see is a gradual 
process where the demand for animal products is lowered, and thus the supply would be 
lowered as well. If a soft drink corporation slowly lost half of its sales over time, it would not 
continue to make and attempt to distribute the same number of bottles, as this would make 
no financial sense. Similarly, if the global demand for animal products is reduced over time 
then there will be less supply, so less animals will be born and slaughtered. Even with 
government subsidies on meat and dairy production, farmers will not just keep breeding the 
same number of animals with no one to purchase the products made out of their bodies. To 
suggest otherwise is plainly illogical. 


This leads us on to the second argument at play; as fewer animals are being bred into 
existence, fewer would exist, and eventually, it is argued, none would exist at all. Therefore, 
we are somehow acting in the best interests of animals to breed, exploit and consume them. 
This assumes that no one could possibly be willing to take care of a farmed animal without 
making a profit out of them, ignoring the existence of the many non-profit sanctuaries and 
private rescuers already in existence the world over. What is far more likely than extinction is 
that we would end up with a drastically reduced domesticated animal population, where 
those who remain would live out their lives in sanctuaries. There would be far few animals 
living far happier lives, and these sorts of numbers would be much more sustainable to 
maintain. 


We must remember that we are not talking about the happy, healthy animals seen in idyllic 
cartoon advertisements and on the front of packages. These animals are not natural 
occurrences, but biological manipulations. We are talking about animals who are so 
genetically modified and selectively bred that they are designed to produce as much meat, 
milk or eggs as possible with little to no regard for their health. These are chickens bred to 
grow so large, so quickly, that they often cannot even walk, cows bred to produce seven times 
more milk than they did a century ago, turkeys so genetically diminished that they can’t even 
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naturally breed. Animals like these are a far cry from their natural ancestors, making it 
absurd to claim that since we made them this way, we must keep doing it for their own good. 
Even if these animals would go extinct if we stopped farming them (which is not at all the 
case) that could still be considered a mercy. 


Arguments like this one are little more than attempts to use reason to justify what is 
ultimately an irrational decision. No one eats animals because they are worried they will 
overpopulate or go extinct if they don’t; we eat them because they taste good. This argument 
is particularly insidious, since not only does it seek to justify the mass exploitation and 
slaughter of trillions of animals, but in the same breath, it tries to convince us that doing so is 
in their best interests. Only those willing to delude themselves into continuing to benefit 
from the misery of animals would believe such a proposal. 
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‘Going vegan would put farmer’s jobs/the economy at risk.’ 


This argument is often used as a justification for continuing to support animal agriculture, 
and therefore to continue consuming animal products. By boycotting animal products, it is 
argued, we are taking away the jobs of farmers and potentially putting the whole economy at 
risk, since it relies so heavily on animal agriculture. 


It must be acknowledged that to some extent, this argument is based on truth. In the short 
term, by boycotting animal products vegans may have an impact on the profits of farmers, 
and indeed, given the harm farming animals inflicts upon animals and the environment, 
many vegans see this as a positive result. However, even the most optimistic vegan does not 
believe that the whole world will go vegan overnight and that we will be in a position where 
all animal farmers are suddenly out of work. As demand for animal products decreases, 
demand in other areas of the market increases. After-all, people will be replacing animal 
products with other foods, so as with any market shift, it is up to suppliers of the no longer 
required products to adapt. 


This doesn’t mean that any of us want to see people unemployed or losing their homes. 
Vegans are generally quite politically active, and are therefore sensitive to class issues and 
unemployment. We don’t want to see farmers or their families out on the street, what we 
would like to see is subsidies, tax-breaks, and financial support for farmers trying to switch 
away from animal farming towards sustainable crop farming, as well as training on how to 
diversify and manage the land in an ecologically friendly way. A growing environmental 
catastrophe will likely force this change on farmers eventually anyway, so this is a change the 
industries, workers and governments will need to prepare for. 


We see examples of this transition taking place already, with dairy farms responding to 
demand by shifting away from dairy and towards plant milks and well known dairy brands 
diversifying into plant-based products. These individuals and corporations are recognising 
that demand is shifting and adapting accordingly, as all members of a free market must. 
Given that livestock farming is already heavily subsidised by tax money, there is no reason to 
suppose it should be protected from market forces any more than any other industry. 


A transition away from animal products would be good news not only for consumers, but for 
entire nations, with the growing spectre of climate change, food security becomes a more 
pervasive issue than ever. The key to food security is, first, to grow as much food as possible 
at home on mixed, low-input farms and, second, to keep food chains as simple and short as 
possible. The lower down the food chain we eat, the more secure the food source is. Thus, 
eating crops directly is a great deal more economically secure than eating an end product 
which requires other inputs such as soy, corn, wheat, and more often than not, antibiotics 
and growth hormones. 


The implication of the economic argument seems to be that just because a product gives 
people jobs, that means we should continue to support it. We could make an equally 
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convincing argument for supporting wars on this basis, since the arms industry is a 
multi-billion-dollar enterprise employing hundreds of thousands of people. The same could 
be said about large pharmaceutical companies who charge extortionate prices for insulin, or 
the tobacco industry which keeps many farmers, packers and sellers in jobs. While it may be 
true that much of our economy is built on animal agriculture, it is important to note that the 
economy of the western world was in no small part built on the backs of slaves. That is not to 
say that animal agriculture and slavery are the same or even comparable, but it is at the very 
least noteworthy that this very same argument was used against slavery abolitionists at the 
time.*® It goes without saying that these warnings proved false; it is an economic fallacy to 


assume that because this is how the economy is now, that any alteration will have permanent 
negative consequences. 


Ours is the generation that has witnessed the digitisation of the workplace, the widespread 
adoption of mobile phones and Internet and the rapid move away from analogue to digital. 
To suppose that the market economy can adapt to these vast and profound changes but could 
not do the same for a move away from animal agriculture has little justification. Those who 
benefit from the status quo often argue that ’this is how things are so that is how they must 
remain.’ This is simply untrue. Our market should be forced to adapt to our ethics and our 
lifestyles, not the other way around. 
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‘Veganism is not cruelty free either.’ 


Veganism is not cruelty free, and it’s important to acknowledge this fact from the outset. The 
very definition of veganism contains an acknowledgement that all we can do is cause the 
least harm possible, but you cannot be a consumer and live a lifestyle completely free from 
causing any harm. 


The term ‘cruelty free’ is a marketing ploy; it is a label which is applied to products when they 
obtain a certification from Cruelty Free International. It is not a claim that being vegan is 
literally being cruelty free, nor should it be. What we as vegans are trying to do is to cause the 
least harm we can while acknowledging that it is unreasonable to expect vegans to live off the 
grid, to grow all their own food and to only purchase or replace those items that they 
absolutely need for survival. This would not only be completely impractical, but it would be 
inaccessible to anyone who is not fortunate enough to be able to live in this way. The basic 
philosophy behind being vegan is that this is something we really can do to minimise the 
harm we cause, and since it is possible and practical for us to do so, we should. 


The harm vegans still contribute towards is not insignificant; from deforestation to 
monocrops, worker exploitation of crop pickers and factory workers, to water, energy and 
plastic use - we all have an impact on this world simply by existing in it. However, what is 
being argued here is essentially that because we can’t live a lifestyle completely free from 
harm, we shouldn’t even try to reduce the harm we cause. This all or nothing mentality is not 
only bizarre but extremely harmful; it encourages the kind of consumer apathy that unethical 
corporations depend on in order to make a profit. Vegans still need to be able to survive in a 
consumer-driven society, and it is not our fault that capitalism forces us to compromise on 
some of our values just to exist. 


This argument could also be applied to almost any ethical dilemma - why bother avoiding 
sweatshops if you can’t buy 100% of your clothing ethically? Why bother buying that fair 
trade banana if you can’t do it for everything you buy? Why save one person if you can’t save 
them all? Morality is seldom all or nothing, most of the time it is about doing what we can to 
achieve the most good given the situation, and veganism is exactly the same way. It is 
incredibly cynical to berate someone for trying to live a lifestyle which is as ethical as they 
can make it, especially if they are someone who is making no such effort themselves. 


This is not to say that vegans shouldn’t be actively trying to reduce the harm they cause in 
other areas besides animal products, whether it’s trying to support ethical brands or 
campaigning on other social justice issues. The fact that we cannot be perfect is no excuse 
not to try, and just because we can’t do everything doesn’t mean we should do nothing. When 
it comes to trying to live a more ethical lifestyle, there is no excuse for not trying. 
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Further Research 


This section is devoted to providing some recommended books, media, websites and 
organisations that you may find helpful as further ways to expand your knowledge once 
you ve finished this book. 


Documentaries 


In the education section we covered the basics, though knowing these facts and the 
arguments about what happens to animals is a very different thing to seeing it for yourself. 
There are many very powerful documentaries on veganism that can be found online, 
covering ethics, the environment and health. Some of these documentaries, such as 
Earthlings, are very graphic and incredibly upsetting; I have indicated these in the list below. 


e Earthlings (Animal rights, graphic) 

e Dominion (Animal rights, graphic) 

e Land of Hope and Glory (UK slaughterhouses, graphic) 

e Cowspiracy (Environment, one very short graphic scene) 

e What The Health (Health, nutrition) 

e The Game Changers (Health, nutrition, sport) 

e Meat the Truth (Meat production, graphic) 

e Farm to Fridge (Meat production, graphic) 

e Food Inc. (Meat production, graphic) 

e Blackfish (Animals in captivity, some upsetting scenes) 

e Vegucated (Animal agriculture, some upsetting scenes) 

e Simon Amstell’s Carnage (Fiction, satire, some graphic scenes) 
e Okja (Fiction, some upsetting scenes) 

e Live and Let Live (Vegan testimonials) 

e Vegan: Everyday Stories (Vegan testimonials) 

e Licenced to Kill (Animal research, graphic) 

e Melanie Joy: The Psychology of Meat (Lecture, advocacy) 
e Modern Warrior (TED talk, animal rights) 

e Uprooting the Leading Causes of Death (Lecture, health) 
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Books 


Eating Animals by Jonathan Safran Foer 


Why We Love Dogs, Eat Pigs and Wear Cows by Melanie Joy 
The Case for Animal Rights by Tom Regan 

Animal Rights: A Very Short Introduction by David DeGrazia 
Animal Rights: The Abolitionist Approach by Gary L. Francoine 
A Plea for The Animals by Matthieu Richard 


The Sexual Politics of Meat: A Feminist-Vegetarian Critical Theory by 
Carol J. Adams 


We Animals by Jo-Anne McArthur 
Uncaged by Ben Davidow 
Project Animal Farm by Sonia Faruqi 


Striking at the Roots: A Practical Guide to Animal Activism by Mark 
Hawthorne 


Bleating Hearts: The Hidden World of Animal Suffering by Mark 
Hawthorne 


Dominion by Matthew Scully 
Slaughterhouse by Gail A. Eisnitz 


When Elephants Weep: The Emotional Lives of Animals by Jeffrey 
Moussaieff Masson and Susan McCarthy 


Beyond Words: What Animals Think and Feel by Car] Safina 
Animal Rights: Current Debates and New Directions by Cass R. Sunstein 


Esther The Wonder Pig: Changing the World One Heart at a Time by 
Steve Jenkins, Derek Walter and Caprice Cane 


The Happy Vegan by Russell Simmons 
How Not to Die by Michael Greger MD 
The Vegan Cheat Sheet by Amy Cramer 


The Complete Guide to Vegan Food Substitutions by Celine Steen 


Veganomicon: The Ultimate Vegan Cookbook by Isa Chandra Moskowitz. 


Keep it Vegan: Over 100 Simple, Healthy and Delicious Dishes by Aine 
Carlin 


Vegan Cupcakes Take Over The World by Isa Chandra Moskowitz et al. 
Vegan Pie in The Sky by Isa Chandra Moskowitz et al. 

Oh She Glows Cookbook by Angela Liddon 

The Rawsome Vegan Cookbook by Emily Euw von 


Thug Kitchen: The Official Cookbook: Eat Like You Give a F*ck by Thug 
Kitchen 


Bosh! Simple Recipes. Amazing Food, All Plants by Henry Firth and Ian 
Theasby 
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Recipe Websites 


Plantbasedonabudget.com 
Ohsheglows.com 
Veganrecipeclub.org.uk 
Vegansandra.com 
Veganricha.com 
Veganyackattack.com 
Bbcgoodfood.com/recipes/collection/vegan 
Tlovevegan.com 
Vegangela.com 
Veganbaking.net 
Rawfoodrecipes.com 
Bosh.tv 


Thugkitchen.com 


Resource Websites 


Vegankit.com - Vegan resources and guides. 
Vegan.com - Vegan resources and guides. 


Busy-vegan.com - Vegan resources and guides. 


HowdolIgovegan.com - Vegan resources and guides. 


Veganeasy.org - Vegan resources and guides. 
Challenge22.com - Getting started vegan challenge. 
Govegan.org.uk - Getting started vegan challenge. 
Veganuary.com - Getting started vegan challenge. 


Veganhealth.org - Nutrition and health. 
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Veganacious.com - Nutrition and health. 

Livekindly.com - Vegan lifestyle and news. 

Plantbasednews.org - Vegan lifestyle and news. 

Veganlifemag.com - Vegan lifestyle and news. 

Vegansidekick.com - Comics, satire and humour. 

Theminimalistvegan.com - Minimalist vegan living. 
Abolitionistapproach.com - Philosophy and vegan abolitionism. 
Crueltyfreekitty.com - Directory of animal testing brands. 
Logicalharmony.net - Directory of animal testing brands. 

Barnivore.com - Directory of animal friendly beers and wines. 
Myveganfinder.com - Vegan products, services and bloggers directory. 
Greatveganathletes.com - Showcasing vegan/plant-based athletes. 
Thevegancalculator.com - Calculating the impact you've had since going vegan. 
Happycow.net - Directory of vegan friendly restaurants. 

Faunalytics.org - Providing data for animal rights advocacy. 
Freefromharm.org - Farm animal education and advocacy. 
Blackvegansrock.com - Spotlighting vegans of colour. 

Raiseveg.com - Vegan parenting resources, blog posts and network. 
Veganfeministnetwork.com - Vegan feminist resources, blog posts and network. 
Goveganic.net - Veganic farming resources. 


Yourveganfallacyis.com: - Database of informal logical fallacies in arguments 
relating to veganism and animal rights. 


Meat.org - About the meat industry. 
Cowspiracy.com - Focusing on the environmental impact of animal agriculture. 


Truthordrought.com - Focusing on the environmental impact of animal 
agriculture. 
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Organisations 


The Vegan Society (vegansociety.com) 

International Vegan Association (internationalvegan.org) 
Mercy for Animals (mercyforanimals.org) 

Vegan Outreach (veganoutreach.org) 

Viva! (viva.org.uk) 

Animal Aid (animalaid.org.uk) 

Virtue (virtueforanimals.org) 

Sea Shepherd (seashepherd.org) 

Evolve! Campaigns (evolvecampaigns.org.uk) 

Surge (surgeactivism.org) 

Centre for Animals and Social Justice (casj.org.uk) 
Cruelty Free International (crueltyfreeinternational.org) 
Choose Cruelty Free (choosecrueltyfree.org.au) 
Compassion Over Killing (cok.net) 

The Save Movement (thesavemovement.org) 

Friends of Animals (friendsofanimals.org) 

Farm Sanctuary (farmsanctuary.org) 

Animal Place (animalplace.org) 

Happily Ever Esther Farm Sanctuary (happilyeveresther.ca) 
Gentle Barn (gentlebarn.org) 

Micro Sanctuary Movement (microsanctuarymovement.org) 
Animal Free Research (animalfreeresearch.org) 

Animal Liberation Front (animalliberationfront.com) 
Hunt Saboteurs Association (huntsabs.org) 


International Anti-Poaching Foundation (iapf.org) 
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e Food Empowerment Project (foodispower.org) 
e Food Not Bombs (foodnotbombs.net) 


e No Kill Network (nokillnetwork.org) 
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Contact 


If you run into any issues with your transition to veganism which are not covered here, or 
you just have further questions or comments you can send an email to admin @acti-veg.com. 
Alternatively, you can send me a message or ask a question anonymously through my 
Tumblr page, acti-veg.tumblr.com. Please note that I do get quite a lot of questions on my 
blog, so it will usually take me a couple of days to respond. 


Support 


This book was published as a free PDF in the hope of making it accessible to as many people 
as possible, and all of my online content is accessible at no cost for the same reason. Iam a 
completely independent blogger - I do not allow advertising on my blog or website, I do not 
accept product endorsements and I have not otherwise monetised my content in any way. 


While they are being offered for free, resources such as this one are not free to produce - 
editing fees, illustration commissions and website hosting costs are all paid for out of pocket. 
I work a full-time job and fund my activism through my own money, subsidised only by 
small, voluntary donations from generous supporters. 


If you enjoyed this book and would like to support the work that has gone into it, you can 
make a secure donation via PayPal, or become a regular supporter through Patreon. Please 
do not feel obliged if you cannot afford to donate, but if you would like to do so you can find 


links to my Paypal and Patreon at Acti-veg.com/support. 


If you would also like to support the amazing work of the editor and illustrator of this book, 
you can do so through their Patreon pages: 


Editor Ellie Fleming: patreon.com/theflemface 
Illustrator Skyler Ashley: patreon.com/canisferrum 


Permissions 


If you are not in a position to be able to make a donation, spreading my work in any way that 
you can would be appreciated. As a self-published and self-hosted book, the only way this 
will get out into the world is through sharing on social media and word of mouth. 


With that in mind, please feel free to share this book with potential vegans, interested friends 
and uninteresting colleagues. You are also free to copy, quote, repost or reproduce any aspect 
of this work on a not-for-profit basis so long as the proper credit is given, including a 
link to Acti-veg.com. Thank you in advance for your courtesy in this matter. 


© Acti-Veg, 2020. No profit is to be made from the sharing, distribution or reproduction of this material. 


